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— Por the New-Yorker. 
MISTAKES. 


‘ thing that is high is not holy ; vor every desire, pure; nor 
all roe 4 sweet, good; nor every thing that is dear to mas, leasing 
1 God.’ —_ Thomas a kempis. 
MiGut we but view the shore 


Of thie dim world, as from heaven's hill it gleams, 
How should we blame the tear unduly shed, 
And tax the truantjoy! How shall we see, 
Amaz'd, our own mistakes! the lowly tomb 
Of our lost idols blooming thick with flowers, 
Such as the seraph’s bosom bears above ; 
And the steep cliff where we have madly blown 
Ambitions victor-tramp, with storm-clouds crown'd 
To wreck th’ unwary soul; wealth’s hoarded gold, 
Eternal poverty; and the meek prayer 
Of him whe knew not where to lay his head, 
An heritage of glory. Bach desire 
Fed to fruition, till the satiate heart 
Is gorg’d with richness—sows it not the seeds 
Of sickness there ? while he whose only rest 
Was on a spear-point—who might ask for bread 
Only to find a stone—gained he not thus 
A mansion In the amaranthine bowers 
Of love divine? Prosperity, alas! 
Is often bot another name fer pride, 
And selfishness, which scorns another's woe ; 
While our keen disappointments are the food 
Of that humility which entereth heaven, 
Finding itself athome. The things we moursa 
Work our eternal gain. Then let our joys 
Be tremulous as the Mimosa's leaf, 
And each affliction with a serious smile 
Be welcomed in at the heart's open door ; 
As the good patriarch met his muffled guests, 
And found them angels! 

Hartford, Ct. Jan. 1838. 


L. H. 8. 





For the New-Verker. 
THE DIVERS. 

(TO ACCOMPANY A PAINTING OF A PEARL-FISHERY.) 
Dows through Ocean's depths they go, 

To the world beneath the wave, 
Where the groves of coral grow, 

Where eternal waters lave. 
Soffering keen and wil they know— 

Life is bartered for a gem; 
All admire its tender glow, 

But who gives a thought to them ? 
When it lights the radiant brow 

When on Beauty's neck it sleeps, 
Where is be who won it now ? 

For his lonely fate who weeps? 


Genius ! is it thus with thee? 
Is not this thy envied lor? 
Winning pearls to scatter free— 
Thou and only thou forgot ? 


On the treasures thou hast stored 
Many an eye will fondly rest; 

And the straine which thoa hast poured 
O'er the lyre, shall thrill each breast. 


But the lone avd wasting task, 
Wrestling ith the mind's deep sea, 
Who shall ever know or ask ? 
Minstrel! who will think of thee ? 
Montrose, Pa. Dec. 1837. 
—= 
For the New Yerker. 
EL ALDOMAR. 
*Y THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BROTHER, “LETTERS OF A MOWOMANTAC’, &C. 


CHAPTER IL. 
“Is three days he will be back, and then—” she spoke 
no more, but sighed gently, whilst her full black eye was 


A. L. F. 


| ually from his brow, and rested on the ground; the long durk 

| lashes concealed the orbs beneath them, whilst a diamond 
| tear glistened for a moment at their extremities, swelled, 
| sparkled, and then, like a dew-drop shaken from a rose, fell 
| spon her bosom. She seemed startled at this sudden proof 
of her emotion, and sweeping ber jewelled fingers across her 
| brow, ogain looked up and faintly smiled. They were alone. | 
| Felix reclined upon his rude couch, and though still very 
| pale, showed by his position that he had recovered much of 
| his strength. Zillab sat, near his feet, crouching after the 
| oriental manner, with ber pretty ankles quite concealed from 

| view. It was evening—ealm and serene; the sun had not 
| yet sunk, but as he journeyed to the west, threw his crimson 
| rays into the rocky cavern. The torrent had ceased its mur- 
| murs, many days of drought having dried its source. The 
| stillness of the hour was only broken by the occasional tinkle 
| of a bell frum some of the distant flocks of the wild inhab- 
| itants of the mountains. 

| How happy will you be when again with all your dear 
| friends in Grensda—your father, your mother, and your dear 


loved her dearly?” 

“I did,” replied Felix, “and she deserves my love; she 
is all that a sisger should be.” 

“She is very handsome, I know.” 


one furm that, in my eyes, ever surpassed ber.” 

“ And who was that?” asked the Morisco quickly, and | 
looking suddesly pained, as if stung by a centipede. 
| “Yourself,” answered Felix. 





and her eye again fell to the ground. There waa a lorg | 
} pause. It was broken by Felix; he moved slightly, so as to 


hand in his, said mournfully, 


of my family as you suppose; the recollection of these moun- 
| tains, of the days I have passed in this solitary cave, with 
| none to comfurt, none to cheer, none to save me but yourself; 
the remembrance of your pity, yout tenderness and—the re- 
membrance of all this, Zillah, will cast a shadow over many 
| au hour that would otherwise be happy.” 
| You will then think of me sometimes?” murmured the 
N orisco, her eye still bent upon the ground, and her accent 
t.emulous. 

“Think of you!” exclaimed Felix energetically—*“ think 
of you, Zillah!—ay, God knows I shall, often, often, often!” 

“ And I shall think of you,” said Zillah, suddenly raising 
her head ; “I shall think of you. I haveno father, no mother, 
no sister to love me; you have them all, and yet will some- 
times spare a thought to the poor Morisco. I have nothing 
but you to think of!" 


sister, whom you so tenderly love!—did you not say you |) 


“ Beautiful as the morning! There is but one face and || 


A bright crimson glow rashed over the brow of the fair |) 
girl, her bosom rose suddenly like the swell of a calm sea, | 


| place bimself nearer to his auditor, and taking her passive } 


| speak of this man; tell me, Zillah, is he not—has he not 
some influence over you beside what he derives from being 
chief of your tribe? Spenk, dearest Zillah, I beseech you.” 

“ He is my betrothed,” said Zillah mournfully. 

“The dog!” cried Felix bitterly; and then sunk into a 
moody silence. 

Two strong passions were at that moment at work in the 
heart of the Spaniard—love, and revenge. He longed eagerly 
to reek the latter on El Aldomar—he burned ardently for 
Zillah. Hitherto, consideration for the defenceless situation 
of the poor girl, thrown into his power by her benevolence, 
had restrained him from any demonstration of a passion that 
might either have offended her or given her cause of repent 
ance after their separation. But now, every thing conspired 
to fan the fire of his bosom to a blaze; the ardent fondness of 
the maiden, the certainty that they must soon part for ever, 
and above all, the thought that the object of his love was the 
betrothed bride of him who had injured him—all these con- 
siderations spurred his pasion till he had no longer the power 
of controlling it; and suddenly grasping the Morisco’s hand, 
| he exclaimed— 

“Zillah, you shall never be the bride ef E! Aldomar! We 
| will fly together. 
| happiness! 





T love you, and will devete my life to your 
In Grenada I will shelter you. I have rank, I 
| have riches;—all shall be yours, if you will only bless me 
with your love.” 

“ And will you take me to your happy home ?—and shall 
we never part!” said Zillah, her voice trembling with a ten- 
| derness she did not attempt to conceal. 

“ T will,” crie. the ardent youth ; “and we will never part.” 
“ Then,” murmured Zillah, “I am thine.” 
She sank into his arms, and would have concealed her 


| 


|| glowing check upon his bosom: but eagerly pressing bis lips 


to hers, he kissed them with all the ardor of passion. In 
vain did the astonished girl endeavor to remonstrate—in 


|| vain did she struggle in his ardent embrace, and mi 
** Zillah, I shall not be so happy when again in the bosom at ese pipe clea ae peepee ait 


proaches with her prayers for forbearance: 
| ** Release me!" she cried; “‘ was it fur this? I hate you! 
I will give you up!—forbear!—unhand me !—mercy, mercy! 
| O God, succor me!” ‘ 


| Nor was ber appeal in vain: at that instant, when her 
efforts at resistance were rapidly sinking—when anger, fear, 
| outraged delicacy,and—though unack nowledged—iove, more 
| potent than all combined, were robbing ber of her last re- 
| source, an immense dog—vne of that fearful breed known as 
the Spanish blood-hound—leaped from the opposite side of 
the chasm into the cave. Withouta pause, without a grow), 
or any note of warning, be threw himself upon the young 
cavalier, and with the ferocious instinct of his race, fixed his 
terrific fangs in the throat of his victim. Zillah was released ; 
| the succor which she had called for was sent; the man that 
| would have rubbed her of her only possession, her honor, lny 
gasping at her feet, in another instant to be a mangled corpse. 





“Have you no parents or relations?” enquired Felix. 

“ None,” she replied mournfully, “none! Like a seed 
scattered amongst the mountains by the wind, I have grown 
up alone. My father I know not—the mother who bore me 
I never saw. I have dreamed of them, indeed—often, very 
often; but it was only a dream, and the morning's sun has 
found me again solitary asthe rose thal grows in the moun- 
tain cleft.” 

“And who,” asked Felix, “is this El Aldomar whom I 
have heard you mention?” 

“ He is the chief of our tribe,” answered Zillah; “ a fierce 
man, a rugged man, a remorseless man—to all but me. He 
| it was who gave you the wound you languish with.” 





fixed upon his face with @ glistening tenderness. 
“ And then, gentle Zillah,” raid Felix, “we part for ever.” 


There was a melancholy cadence in his voice as he pro- | we may mect again.” 
nounced these words, that drew another and a deeper sigh 
from the breast of his gentle auditor. Her gaze sank grad- 


“ Ah!" said Felix with sudden energy, the revenge of his 
| Spanish blood reddening his brow, “was ithe? Perhaps 


“1 pray not,” cried Zillah hurriedly. 
| “You seem,” said Felix, “ much interested when you 








She stood for one moment, gezing on the deadly struggle ; tle 
next, her naked poniard glittered in her hand, and was in- 
| stantly buried in the neck of the hound ; it penetrated to the 
|| hilt, but the sanguinary animal relaxed not his hold; ezain, 
again, and again, with the quick and deadly dart of the forked 
| lightning, did the dripping steel pierce the struggling hound. 
| The contest was over; -with a low growl, the animal quitied 
his victim, rolled over on his side, and as his head rectined 
ja the feet of the Morisco, his glazing eye was turned upon 
her face; a piteous whine escaped. him he: liewed “her ‘tor 
| with his blood-stained tapgue; and died: eo! weg eh er) 
Released rom hiv anvage oC; Felix giiabd’ wpb the béche. 
Therm stand the Moiiéedithete tay the’ Whig. “OF D2 eek ing 
ifront the hand f ‘the 





she exclaimed, in the deep, calm accents of remorse— 
“And I have slain thee, Rolfo!—I have murdered 
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my old—my only friend! I, thy mistress, whom thou didst For the New-Yorker. The feeble pulse hath throbbed its last— 

Jove—whom thou didst protect from many dangers; thee, | Gets . t + td it The aching bead is laid at rest— 

Rolfo, who strangled the gaunt wolf that would have de- ‘Toted within the ieee Aan from ahora -_ a 

voured me; who snatthed me from the torrent into which On, mighty are the - ore dearest eer id 

my heedless steps betrayed me; who ever watched when I when euk aiden why ct mt eyelids—for the light, 

slept, and never slumbered but at my feet; who wast so fierce When o’er the deep the sturm-spirit raves, le enetched forever from our sight, 

to my enemies—so gentle to me; who ate the morsel from And errant tempests roam ; And darkened by the spoiler, Death : 

my hand as the meek lamb; who with thy last breath didst For then, as kings from lordly sleep, Press down the eyelids—who can bear 

caress me—me, thy murderer!” They rouse their royal wrath, To look beneath their fringed fuld? 
She wrung her hands as she ceased, convulsive sobs burst And following fiercely o’e: the deep And softly part the silken hair 

from her struggling bosom, and throwing herself upon the In the wild sea-storm's path, Upon the brow so deathly cold. 


inanimate body, her pale cheek restiag upon the dark glossy They shout in chorus hoarse and loud, 
hair of her victim, she wept aloud. And o'er them through the night 

Felix was deeply moved with the distress of the unhappy | The storm's black banner streameth proud, 
girl, an! sought, by all the means in his power, to console || Tinct with the lightnings bright. 


her. He spoke to her tenderly—respectfully ; he acknow | Ob, mighty are the proud sea-waves 


ledged himself to be the cause of her unhappiness, expressed , When tempests o'er them skim ; 
his gratitude for the sacrifice she had made to save his life, | But these chu gleam amid the leaves 
and vowed an eternal remembrance of the ot ligation. It was_ Which shade - qeney~d rium 
long before the weeping girl could sufficiently calm her feel- | — mere Pomc ah 


ings to listen to him. She st length raised her head, and 
looking mournfully in the face of her lover, said— 

* You know not what I have done; you think I have slain 
a dog ;—I have murdered my only friend! From my child- 
hood he has been my protector; to me alone has he been gen- 
tle—affectionate ; to others, the lion was not more fierce. | 
Daily he followed me hither, and would lie quiet and con-| 
cealed till I left you. He would have loved you for my sake; 
but he heard my voice in distress, he saw me struggling in 
your arms—he saved me from the greatest of all my perils; | 


When siorme are out in majesty, 
And winds are wild and free: 
For oaken hearts have there been lost, 
Which scurned Life's stormiest seas ; 
And souls who though oft tempest-toss'd, 
Ne’er let their courage freeze ; 


And minds too bright thus soon to fade, 


Who touched the lyre so well, 
That whether bard or seraph played, 











A The world could hardly tell. 
and see—my hands are red with his blood!” | 
Again she wept, but her grief was more subdued ; her head | Then mark the waves that sparkle bright 
now rested on the shoulder of him she had saved, and he, || Around the wine-cup’s rim, 
ith tle and tender caresses, was soothing her troubled i If thow wouldst shun the bitter blight 
with gentle a ender caresses, &g t} Which makes life sere and dim. 


breast. The fury of unhallowed passion was now calmed; i 
a sentiment of deep gratitude had mixed itself with his ar- 
dent love; admiration, too, at her courage and devotion— | 


And take good heed, when sunny smiles 
And sunny skies ere near, 


; : . . 1} Lest thou for foundered argosies 
“ fot a9 distress, all conspired to purify the feelings al | Siiaoredrnewn, Semen, 
a! boso . 

“ Zillah,” he said, ‘I owe you my life twice—twice have | Tn Eee EE, SS 


you saved me from a miserable fate; and I swear by the | 
blessed cross—by the purity of the Virgin—by the name I | 
bear—by my sister’s honor, to do all that man can do to re- | a. 
quite the debt. You shall be my wife. Mine i> a proud | **¥!- a. d : 
race, and ill would my father brook the thought of seeing me It is not an abstraction. It is not an ideality, living in the 
wedded to a Morisco; but I am his heir—his only son, and | brain, but leaving the heart untouched. It does not consist 
he would rather see me living, with you for my bride, than a |! i" particular frames of mind—in the excitement of animal 
corpse, and his name for ever extinct. Speak, dearest Zil- |) feeling, or the overflow of the censibilitiee—in the kindling 
lah, will you fiy with me from these savage mountains, and of the fancy, or the heating of the imagination. It lives not 
make my home thy home—my house thy house?—will you | merely in visible manifestations of devotion, in the bowing of 
be my bride?” || the knee or the lifting of the hands. All these may be, with- 
“ Never!” exclaimed the Morisco, starting from his arms, | Religion; and Religion may exist without them. 
and standing erect; “I will never be the wife of one who H It is benevolent action, flowing forth from holy motive. 11 
loves me not; | will never rest my head on the bosom of him | '* that charity which, hoping all things, believing all things, 
who says ‘thus I repay my debt.’ Christian, you are a man || CoMtents not itself with a* Be ye warmed and be ye clothed,’ 
of a proud race; you have many friends, many things .to make || but performs the good which it desires. It is that love which 
you happy—to make you proud. Iam a poor Morisco; I | throws its embrace around ali human kind. It is that bene- 
have no friend now—I have none who love me: hut] have a || volence which, like a river of good, gushing from a pure 
heart, and I know what that is worth; 1 will never give it | fountain, fiows freely forth to all, spreading beauty and fer- 
for gratitude! Go to your happy home, rejoice the friends tility end blessednese arourd—causing the desolate places of 
that love you, wed one that will hopor you, and leave Zillah the earth to rejcice, and making the wilderness bud and 
where you found her, with the eagle on the mountains.” blossom as the rose. It knows not the lust of power. It 
' Proud, pale, erect, her jip quivering, her eye Aashing, || seeks not its own preferment. Its kingdom is not of this 
stood the Morisco maiden. If any thing bad been wanting H world. It is too high to envy the proudest—too meek to de- 
to complete her triumph over the Spaniard, it was this dis- || spise the humblest. It hath no fellowship with bigotry.— 
play of her spirit—of her nobility ; for nobility it was, whoever | [ts creed is, ‘ Do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly be- 
might have been her father. | fore God.’ Its sect is—the pure in heart. The temple of 
“ Zillah,” said the fascinated lover, “you wrong me. [|| it# worship is the universe. It is meek, compassionate, for- 
admi h, how deeply !—this elevation of mind, but indeed giving, without partiality and without hypocrisy. It isa tran- 
you wrong me. When I spoke of gratitude, I thought only . *¢tip! of Him who spent his life in doing good. It is the spi- 
of my friends and family; for myself, had you never saved | rit of God, living in the human heart. 
my life—never served me, I should still love you sincerely, i xxIx. Requien. 
tenderly, ardently; alone—for yourself alune, should I thus | Tue strife is o'er—Death's seal is set 


For the New Yorker. 
SHREDS AND PATCHES; 
FROM THE DRAWER OF A DEFUNCT sexir. 





love you; for your goodness, your charity, your gentleness, | On ashy lip and marble brow; 
your pity ; for your love of that poor dog; for your sorrow at || ’Tis o'er, though faintly lingers yet 
his death; for the just pride in your own purity and worth; Upon the cheek 2 life-like glow : 





for the honor you refused to yield; for this fair form and 
those bright eyes; for this heaving bosom, and the gentle 
heart beneath ; for these—for these, I love you.” 


* This contribution of a highly valued correspondent was mislaid 
by « friend some months since, and its last chapter is a trifle out of 
season. We publish it, however, immediately on its recovery. 





The strife is o'er! the loved of years 
To whom our yearning hearts bed grown, 
Hath left us, with Life’s gathering fears 
To struggle darkly and alone ; 
Gone, with the wealth of love that dwelt, 
Heart-kept, with holy thoughts and high— 
Gone, as the clouds of evening melt 
Beyond the dark and solemn sky. 
Yer mourn her nut—the wuice of wo 
Befits not this her triumph-hour ; 
Let Sorrow’s tears no longer flow, 
For life eternal is her dower! 
Freed from the Earth's corrupt control, 
The trials of a world like this, 
Jay! for her unembodied soul 
Drinks at the fount of perfect bliss! 


xxx. WAR. 

The world hath not yet learned the song that the ungels 
sang at the advent of the Messiah. Strange that the harmo- 
ny of heaven should jar so upon human ears! Stranger yet 
that they who have known the baptism of the Spirit should 
have nv heart to join in the angel-anthem, “ Peace on earth, 
good will tomen!"’ When will this fearful inconsistency end? 
Not while Ambition stalks like a demon over earth, crushing 
the gras« and the grain, and blighting bud and blossom. Not 
while the fierce yeil of Havoc rings out upon the air, and the 
fetlocks of his horses drip with blood and brains, hoof-pressed 
from the dying and the dead. Not while Power builds his 
throse of human skulls, cementing the horrid fabric with 
blood and tears. The red rain of battle shall beat upon ma- 

ny a field, and the half-gorged vulture ehall sit full often at 
|his awful feast, daintily seeking living eyes as they lock their 
| last to heaven; widows shell bend in their still despair over 
| the fireless hearth, waiting to hear the step that shail never 
| sound on the thresbold again; and orphans shall call for 
their slaughtered sires in vain; War, triumphing in evil, shall 
walk abroad, staining the green earth with gore, and gar 
ments shall be rolled in blood; and yet the disciples of the 
Prince of Peace will slumber on. Nay, they will be active 
participators in the wrong, giving the continual lie to their 

t i And where will the end be? 


* Already the Earth waxeth old in its cin, 
Acd the fires of destruction burn botly within ;’ 


and who is left to quench those fires? The good mar faileth 
by the way, and the man of peace fainteth in the streets.— 
Engines of death are torn from the tortured earth, and the 
children of men drive vigorously their trade of blood. The 
song of the angel is unheard amid the din of the battle-feld, 
and the precepts of the gospel are forgotten in the tumalt of 
camps. The days of slaughter are not yet overpast. The 
tide of human blood must flow till it reaches the bridle-bits of 
the warriors’ horses, The time of the carnival of Death b.st- 
eth on! The feast of the vultures shall be spread! Havec 
shall gorge himself with human prey, and Carnage, drunk 
with gore, shall stagger over his crimsoned path! The earth 
shall become like the valley of Hinnom, and the hyena shall 
how! at bis horrible banquet! And yet the disciples of the 
Prince of Peace shall slumber on. This is the purpose thet 
is purposed upon the whole earth; and this is the hand that 
is stretched out upon all the nations. For the Lord of 
Hosts hath purposed, arid who shall disanoul it? and His 
hand is stretched out, and who shall turn it back ? 


EXXI. may. 

The Spring-time, with its balmy breath, 
Is abroad upon the hills ; 

And the sunshine dances gaily 
To the music of the rills ; 

And timidly the violet lifts 
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As if to catch the fragrant gifis 
Of the breezos as they pass. 

Kissed by the spirit of the wind, 
The buds are peeping out 

With their rogvish eyes, as if to see 
What Nature is about. 

The peach-tree and the lilac 
Unfold their virgin charms, 

And look as ifthey meant to woo 
The Summer to their arms, 

The cunning birds are busy now, 

For their wooing-time has come ; 
And their litle hearts flow out in song, 
As they build their summer-home. 

’T is a pleasant thing to look upon 
The gladness of the earth, 
When the sunshine melts the ice away, 
And calls the flowers to birth. 
‘The lambs are sporting on the lea," 
And the pigs are in the pen, 
But their song is not so sweet to me— 
How like they are to men! 
The ducks are paddling in the pools, 
And the bees arc on the wing; 
And girls and poets talk iike fuols 


To the pleasant time of Spring‘ V. G. A. 
Plawfield, Ct. 
St 
AN ACCOUNT OF TWO ATTEMPTS TO ASCEND 
CHIMBORAZO. 


BY ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 
low interesting narrative is abridged excerpt 
—— eopubliched Cores! ef tats Pcie re Be yale com- | 
muaicated to the Ediaburgh Philosophical Jouraal. | 

Tue highest mountain-summits of both continents—in the 
old continent, Dhawalagiri (White Mountain) and the Jawe- 
hir; in the new, the Sorata and the Ifimani—remain un- 
searched by man. The highest point of the earth's surface 
attained lies in South America, on the south east side of 
Camborazo. There travellers have reached the height of 
nearly 19,700 English foet—viz: in June 1802, 3,016 toises,* | 
in December 1831, 3,080 toises above the level of the sea. 
Barometrical measurements have thus been made in the chain | 
of the Andes 4,000 feet above the level of the summit of 
Mont Blanc. The height of Mont Blanc is, in relation to 
that of the Cordilleras, so inconsiderable, that in the latter 
there are much-frequented passes that are higher; indeed, 
the upper part of the great city of Potosi has an elevation 
only 323 toises inferior to that of the summit of Mont Blanc. 
Ihave thought it needful to premise these numerical state- | 
ments, in order to present to the imagination definite points | 
of comparison for the hypsometric—ans it were plastic, con- | 
templation of the surface of the earth. 

On the 22d of June 1799, I was in the crater of the Peak | 
of Teneriffe. Three years afterward, almost on the same | 
day, (the 234 June 1802,) I reached a point 6,700 feet 
higher, near the summit of Chimborazo. After a long delay 
in the table land of Quite, one of the most wonderful and pic- | 
turesque regions of the earth, we undertook the journey | 
toward the forests of the Peruvian bark trees of Loxa, the | 


| bad no cellar. 


EE 


a scanty subsistence. At so great a height, the nightly ter- 
restrial radiation of heat, when the sky is cloudless, proves 
injurious to agriculture, throagh cold and frost. 

Very near to Calpi, north-westward of Lican, there is in 
the barren table-land a little isolated hill—the black mountain, 
Yana-Urcu, the name of which has not been given by the 
French academicians, but which, in a geognostical point of 





view, deserves much attention. The hill lies S.S.E. of Chim- 
borazo, at a distance of less than three miles, and separated 
from the same by the high plain of Lusia only. If in it we 
do not recognize a lateral eruption of Chimborazo, the origin 
of the cone must certaiuly be ascribed to the subterraneous 
forces which, under that mountain, bave for thousands of 
years vainly tan opening. It is of later origin than 
the elevation of the great dome-shaped mountain. The 
Yana-Urcu forms, with the northern hill Neguangachi, a con- 
nected eminence in the form of a horse-shoe; the bow, more 
than a semi-circle, is open toward the east. There probably 
ties in the centre of the horse-shoe the point out of which the 
black slags have been thrown, that now lie spread far around. 
We found there a funnel-shaped depression of about 120 
feet in depth, in the interior of which there is a small hill, 
whose height dues not equa! that of the surrounding margin. 
Yana-Urcu probably signifies the svutbern culminating point 
of the old crater margin, which, at the most, is elevated 400 
feet above the level of Calpi. Naguangachi signifies ihe 
northern lower end. ing to the tradition of the na- 
tives, and according to old MSS. which the Cacike or Apu | 
of Lican possessed, the volcanic eruption of the Yana-Urcu | 
occurred immediately after the death of the Inca Tupa-Yu- | 
panqui; thus probably in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Tradition says that a fire-ball, or indeed a star, fell from 
heaven and set on fire the mountain. Such fables, connect- 
ing the fall of aerolites with eruptions, are also spread among 
the tribes of Mexico. On the eastern side of the Yana-Urcu, 
or rather at tue foot of the hill toward Lican, the natives con 
ducted us to a projecting rock, an opening in which resem- | 
bled the mouth of a forsaken gallery. Here, as well as at) 
the distance of ten feet, there is beard a violent subterranean | 
noise, which is accompanied by a current of sir, or subterra- | 
nean wind, The current of air is much too weak to admit 
of the noise being attributed to it. The noise certainly arises | 
from a subterranean brook, which is precipitated downward | 
into a deep hollow, and through its fall occasions a motion 
inthe air. A monk, the priest at Calpi, had, with the same 
idea, some time before, continued on the gallery at sn open 
fissure to procure water for his village. The hardness of | 
the black augite rock probally interrupted the work. Chim- 
borazo, notwithstanding its enormuus mass of snow, sends 
down into the table-land such insignificant brooks of water, 
that it may be presumed the greaier part of its water flows | 
through clefis to the interior. In the village of Caipi itselT, | 
also, there was formerly heard a great noise in a house that | 
Before the celebrated earthquake of the 4th 
February 1797, there sprang forth a brook in the south-west 
of the village ata deeper point. Many Indians considered | 
this brook as a part of the water that flows under the Yona- 
Uren. But since the great earthquake, this brook has again 
disappeared. 

After we had passed the night at Calpi, which, according | 
to a barometrical measurement, lies 10,500 English feet above 
the sea, we began, on the morning of the 23d, our proper ex- | 
edition up Chimborazo. We attempted to ascend the moun- | 
tain on the S.S.E. side, and the Indians who were to attend | 
us as guides, but of whom but a few had ever reached the 





upper course of the river Amazon, westward of the celehra- | 
ted strait Pongo de Manseriche, aed througl: the sandy desert | 
slong the Peruvian coast of the South Sea toward Lima, | 
where we were to observe the transit of Mercary on the 9ih 
November 1802. Ona plain covered with pumice-stone— 
er — ae fearful earthquake of 4th February 1797, the 
wilding of the new city Ri ba was begun—we enj 

for several days a splendid view of the bell or donedened 
summit of Chimborazo, We had the clearest weather, fa- 
voring trigonometrical observation. By means of a large 
telescope, we had thoroughly examined the snow-mantle of 
the mountain, still 1,570 toises distant, and discovered several 
ridges, which, projecting like sterile black streaks, converged 
toward the summit, and gave hope that upon them a firm 
footing might be obtained in the region of eternal snow. 
Riobamba Nuevo lies within sight of the enormous and now 
indented mountain Capac-ureu, called by the Spaniards El 
Altar, which, says a tradition-of the natives, was once bigher 
than Chimborazo, and after having been years in a 
state of eruption, suddenly fell in. Riobamba a mua 
not be confaynded with the old Riobamba of the great map 
of La Condamine and Doa Pedro Maldonado. The oe 
city was entirely destroyed by the great catastrophe of t 
4th February 1797, which in “yo minutes destroyed 45,000 
human brings. We were in the plain of Tapia, from which, 
on the 22d June, we began our expedition toward Chimbe- 
razo, being already nearly 10,000 English feet above the 
level of the South Sea. We.gostly cassnded as far as the 
were, the masataine whore, i ho Ladinn vitage Cul J. 

re to pass the night. This plain is sparing wi 
— stems and Schinus “4 which onmaiies a ye 

illow, 
w. Herds of variegated llamas, in thousands, seek 


* 4 Loine is 1.94004 metres, or 6.39450 English feet 


limit of perpetual snow, gave this course the preference. We 
found Chimborazo surrounded with great plains, which rise, | 
step-like, one above the other. Proceeding first through the | 
Llanos de Lusia, then, after rathera poten tries of scarcely | 
5,600 feet in length, we reached the table-land (Llano) of | 
Sisgun. The first step (stufe) is at a height of 11,000 feet, | 
the second 12,500. These grass-grewn plains thus equal in 

elevation, respectively, the highest summit of the Pyrenees 





a Nethou) and the summit of the Peak of Teneriffe. 
perfect horizontality of those table-lands allows us to in- 
fer the long continuance of stagnant water. The traveller 
imagines he sees before him the bottom of a lake. Qn the 
acclivity of the Swiss Alpé. there is sometimes observed this 
phenomenon of small step-like plains, tying one above the 
othe:, which, like the emptied Toa of Alpine lakes, are 
un ted by narrow open passes. The widely extended grass 
lands are on Chimborazo, as every where around the high 
summits of the Andes, so monotonous that the family of the 
grasses are seldom interrupted by dicotyledonous plants. 
There prevails almost the heathy scenery which I have seen 
in the barren part of northern Asia. The Floraof Chimbore- 
zo, in general, appeared to us less rich than that of the other 
snow mountains which surround the city of Quito. Buta 
few Calceolariw, Composite, and Gentianw—among whieh 
the beautiful Gentiane cernua, shining forth with purple 
flowers—rear themselves on the high plain of Sisgun, 
tween the associated grasses. These belong, for the most 
part, to the genera of Northern Europe. The wagemeee 
of the air generally prevailing in these regions Alpine 
grasses, elevated respectively 10,000 and 13,000 feet, fluctu- 
ates by day between 39° 2’ and 60° 8’ Fubrenheit, by night 
between 32° and 50° Fahrenheit. 


beautiful and perfectly level grass-land of Sisgun. I had 
made arrangements fur measuring a base line here. The wn- 
gles of altitude would have proved very considerable in such 
proximity to the it of Chimborazo. There remained 
yet a perpendicular height of less than 9,000 feet (the height 
of the Cunigou in the Pyrenees) to determine. Yet with the 
enormous masses of single mountains in the chain of the An- 
des, every determination of the height above the sea is com- 
pounded of a barometrical and trigunometrical observation. 
I had taken with me the sextant and other instruments of 
measurement in vain. The summit of Chimborazo remained 
densely veiled in mist. From the high plain of Sisgun the 
ascent is tolerably steep as far as the little Alpine lake of 
Yana-Coche. Thus far I had remained on the mule, having 
from time tw time alighted with my travelling companion, M. 
Bonpland, merely to collect plants. Yana-Coche does not 
deserve the name of a lake. It is a circular basin of scarcely 
130 feet in diameter. The sky became more and more ob- 
scured; but between and over the mist-strata there still lay 
scattered single groups of clouds. The summit of Chimbo- 
razo was visible for a few moments at atime. Much snow 
having fallen during the preceding night, I left the mule 
where we found the lower border of this newly-fallen snow, 
a border which must not be confounded with the limit of per- 
petual snow. The barometer showed that we had only now 
attained the height of 15,000 feet. On other mountaius, 
likewise near to the equator, 1 have seen snow fall at the 
height of 12,000 feet, but not lower. My companion rode as 
far as the line of perpetual snow, i.e. to the height of Munt 
Blanc; which mountain, as is known, would not in this lati- 
tude (1° 27’ south) be covered with snow. The horses and 
mules remained there to await our return. 

A hundred and fifty toises above the little basin of Yana- 
Coche, we saw at length naked rock. Hitherto the grass- 
land had withdrawn the ground from any geognostical exem- 
ination. Great walls of rock, extending from the N.E. 
toward the S. W. in part cleft into misshapen columns, reared 
themselves out ef the eternal snow—a brownish-black augite 
rock, shining like pitch-stone porphyry. The columns were 
very thin, perhaps from fifty to sixty feet in height, almost 
like the trachyte columns of Tabla-Uinca on the volcano Pi- 
chinchas One group stood alone, and reminded one of masts 
and stems of trees. The steep walls led us through the snow 
region to a narrow ridge of rock extending toward the sum- 
mit, by which alone it was possible for us to advance any 
further, for the snow was then so soft that one scarcely dared 
to tread upon its surface. The ridge consisted of very weath- 
ered crumbling rock. It was often vesicular like a basaltic 
am gdaloid. : 
The path became more and more narrow and stecp. The 
watives forsook us all but one at the height of 16,600 feet. 
All entreaties and threats were unavailing. The Indians 
maintained that they suffered more than we did from breat!- 
lessness. We remained alone, Bonpland, our amiable friend 
the younger son of the Marquis of Selvalegro, Carlos Montu- 
far, who in the subsequent struggle for freedom was shot (at 
the command of General! Morilio,) a Mestize from the neigh- 
boring village of Sun Juan, and myself. We attained, with 
great exertion and endurance, a greaicr height than we bed 
dared hope to reach, as we were almost entirely wrapped in 
mist. The ridge, (very significantly called, in Spanish, Cu- 
chilla, as it were the knife-back,) was in many places only 
eight or ten inches broad. On the left the precipice was con- 
cealed by snow, the surface of the latter seemed glazed with 
frost. The thin, icy mirror-like surface bad an inclination of 
about 30°. On the right our view sank shuddering 800 or 
1,000 feet into an abyss out of which projected, perpendicu- 
larly, snowless wasses of rock. We held the body continu- 
ally inclined towards this side, for the precipice upon the left 
seemed sti more threatening, because tbere no chance pre- 
sented itself of grasping the toothed rock, and because, fur- 
ther, the thin ice-crust offered no security against sinking in 
the loose snow. Only extremely light porous bits of dolerite 
could we roll down this crust of ice; and the inclined plone 
of snow was so extended that we lost sight of the stones 
thus rolled down before they came to rest. The absence of 
snow, as well upon the ridge along which we ascended, as 
upon the rocks on our right haad towards the east, cannot be 
ascribed so much to the steépness of the masses, and to the 
gules of wind, as to open clefts, which breathe out warm air 
trom deeper situated beds. We soon found our further as- 
cent more difficull, from the increase of the crumbling nature 
of the rock. At single and very ateep echelons it was ne- 
cessary to apply at the same time the hands and feet, a8 is #0 
ueual in all alpine journeys. As the rock was very keenly #n- 
gular, we were’painfully hurt, especially in the hends. 1} 4g. 
pold Von Buch and I suffered very much in this MaNP.ey yeyr 
the crater of the Peak of Teneriffe, which aboun sy iy ubsi- 
dian. The little adhesion of the rocks «f the t.gge now ren- 
dered greater caytion necessary, ag Many Tugaseg which we 
sup d firm, lay loose and covered with aand. We pro- 

ed one after the other, and so much ike more slowly, as 
it was needful to try the places whieh gcemed uncertain.— 
Happily the attempt to reach the summit of Chimborazo «as 
the last of our mountain journeys in South Americe; bence 
previous experience guided us, and gaye us more confidence 
in our powers. It is a peculiar character of all excursions 











My plan was to perform a trigonometrical oyeration in the 


in the Andes, that above the enow line white people find them: 
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selves, in the most perilous situations, always without guides, 
indeed without any knowledge of localities. 

We could see the summit no longer, even for a moment 
Only ata time, and weve hence doubly curious to know, how 
much higher it remained for us to ascend. We examined 
toe barometer at a point where the breadth of the ndge per- 
mutted of two persons standing conveniently together. We 
were now at an elevation of 18,500 feet ; thus scarcely two 
hundred feet higher than we had been two months before 
when climbing a similar ridge of the Antisana. It is with 
the determining of heights in climbing mountains, as with 
the determining of temperature in the heat of summer. One 
finds with vexation the thermometer not so high, the barome- 
ter not so low, as une expected. As the air, notwithstanding 
the height, was quite saturated with moisture, we now found 
the loose rock aud the sand that filled its interstices extreme- 
ly wet. The air was still 37° 04’ Fah. Shortly before, we 
had, ina dry place, been abie to bury the thermometer turee 
inches deep in the sand. It indicated 42° 44’ Fahr. The 
result of this observation is very remarkable, for lower down, 
at the limit of perpetual snow, the mean heat of the atmos- 
phere is according to many observations, collected by Bous- 
singault and myself, only 34° 88’ Fahc. The temperatare of 
earth (sand) at 42°44’ Fabr. must therefore be ascribed ta 
the subterranean heat of the dolerite mountain; 1 do not 
say to the whole mass but to the current of air ascending 
from the interior. 

After an hour of cautious climbing the ridge of rock be- 
came less steep; but ulas! the mist remained as thick as ev- 
er. We now began gradually to suffer from great nauses. 
The tendency to vomiting was combined with some giddi- 
ness; and much movie troublesome than the difficulty of | 
breathing. Acolored men (a Mestize of San Juan) not trom | 
selfish motives, bet merely out of good nature, had been un-| 
willing to forsake us. He was a poor vigorous peasant and 
suffered more than we did. We bad hemorrhage from the 
gums and lips. The conjunctiva of the eyes likewise, was, | 
inall, gorged in blood. ‘hese symptoms of extravasation in | 
the eyes, and of oozing from the hps and gums, did not in| 
the least disquiet us, as we had repeatedly experi d them | 
before. In Europe, M. Zumstein began to experience ha- | 
morrhage at a much lower elevation on Monte Kosa. The } 


Spanish warriors during the conquest of the equinoctial a 








gin of America (during the Conquista) did not ascend 

above the snow line, thus but liule above the elevation ot 

Mont Blanc, and yet Acosta, in his‘ Historia Natural de bao | 
Indias’—a kind of physical geography, which may be called a 

masterpiece of the sixteenth century—speaks circumstantial- | 
ly of “* nausea and spasm of the stomach,” as painful symp- || 
toms of the mountain sickness, which in these respects-is | 
analagous to sea-sickness. On the volcano of Pichincha |. 
once felt, without experiencing hemorrhage, so vivlent an af- || 
fection of the stomach, accompanied by giddiness, that I was | 
found senseless on the ground, just as [ left my companions || 





ona wall of rock above the defile of Verde-Cucha, in order} de Pangupala, a district rich in plants. By five o'clock in the | 


to perform some electrical experiments on a perfectly open 
space. The height was incensiderabie, below 4,800 teet.— 
Bat on the Antisana, at the considerable elevation of 8,500 | 
feet, our young travelling companton, Don Carlos Montufar, || 
bled freely from the lips. Ali of these phenemena vary ac- || 
cording to age, constitution, the tenderness of the skin, and | 
the preceding exertions of the muscular powers; yet for sin- |) 
gie individuals they are a kind uf measure of the atmosphe- | 
ric tenuity, and of the absolute elevation reached. Accord- |! 
ing to my observations in the Cordilleras, these symptoms || 
manwfest themselves in white people, with a mercurial column | 
between 14 inches and 15 inches 19 lines. | 
The layers of mist that prevented our seeing distant objects, || 
appeared suddenly, notwithstanding the total stillness of the i 
air, perhaps theough electrical processes, to be broken up.— |) 
We recognized once more,and indeed immediately before us, || 
the dome-shaped summit of Chimborazv. It was an earned || 
monotonous gaze. The hope to reach this summit animates || 
out powersanew. The ridge of rock, only here and there | 
covered with thin flakes of snow, became somewhat broader. | 
We hastened onwards, with certain steps, when all at once | 
a ravine of 400 feet in depth, and 50 broad, set an insur- | 
mounteble barrier to our undertaking. We saw distinctly be- | 
yond the abyss, our ridge of rock continued forward in the | 
sume direction; yet | doub: this leading to the summit itself. | 
The ebasm was not to be gone round. On the Antisana, M. 
Bonpland indeed had found it possible, aftera very cold mght 
to proceed for a considerable length through the snow. We, 
durst not venture the attempt, because of the looseness of the 
mass, and the form of the precipice rendered climbing down 
impossible. It was one o'clock in the afternoon: We set up | 
with much care the barometer. It indicated 13 inches 11 } 
lines. The temperature of the air was now 29° 12/ Fabr. ; | 
but after several years’ stay in the hoitest regions of the tro- | 
pics, this small degree of cold benambed us. Besides, our | 
boots were thoroughly soaked with snow-water, for the sand | 
that covered herw and there the ridge, was mixed with old | 
souw, According to La Place’s barometrical formula, we 
had reached a height of 19,200 English feet. If La Condo- 
mine’s estimate of the height of Chimborazo, as noted on the 
stone table of the Jesuit’s College at Quito, be correct, there 
Ssiled us yet to the summit of the muuntsin 1,300 feet, or 
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1 We remained a short time in this mournful solitude, being 
soon aguin entirely veiled in mist. The humid air was not 
thereby set in motion. No fixed direction was to be observed 


cannot say whether at tis elevation the west wind blows, 
opposing the teopical monsoon. We saw no longer the sum- 
mit of Chimborezo, none of the neighboring snow-mountains, | 
still less the table lands of Quito. We were as though isolated | 
in a ball of air. Some stone lichens only had followed us| 
above the line of perpetual snow. The last cryptogamic | 
plants which I collected were Lecidea atrovirens (Lichen 
geographicus, 1Ved.); and a Gyrophora of Acharins, a new 
épecics (Gyrophora rugosa), at about the height of 18,000 
teet. The last moss, Grimmia longirostris, grew 2500 feet 
lower down. A buttertly (sphinx) was caught by M. Bonp- 
}land at the height of 16,000 feet; we saw a fly 1700 feet 
|| mgher. I must remark, that we met with no condor on Chim- 
| borazo, that powerful valture, which is so frequent on Anti- 
sana and Pichincha, and which shows great confidence from 
its ignorance of man. The condor loves pure air, in order 
the easier from on high to recognize its prey or its food, fur 
it gives dead animals the preference. } 
As the weather became more and more cloudy, we hasten- 
ed down upon the same ledge of ruck, that had favored our 
ascent. Caution, however, on account of the uncertainty ot | 
the steps, was more necessary than in climbing up. We 
foresaw that in Europe ‘a little bit of Chimborazo’ would be | 
asked for. At that time no mountain rock in any part of South | 








America had been named: the rocks of all the high summits i 


of the Andes were called granite. As we were at the height | 
of about 18,400 feet, it began to bail violently. The haiistones | 
were opaque, and milk-white, with concentric luyers; some 
appeared considerably flattened by rotation; twenty minutes | 
befure we reacbed the lower limit of perpetual snow, the hail | 
was rvpluced by snow. 
snow scon covered the ridge of rock many inches deep; we | 
shouk! have been brought imto great danger, had the snow 
surprsed us at the height of 17,000 feet. Ata few minutes 
after two o'clock, we reached the point where our mules were | 
standing. The natives that remained behind, liad been very | 
apprehensive for our safety. | 

} 


That part of our expedition which lay above the snow-line, 
had lasted only three and a half hours, during which, not- 


withstanding the tenuity of the air, we had not found it need- | 


ful to take rest by sitting down. On account of the snow newly 
fallen, we found in our descent trom Chimburazo, the lower | 
lint of perpetual snow, in accidental and temporary eonjunc: | 
tion with the deeper sporadial spots of snow on the naked 
lichen covered rocks, and on the grass plain (Pajonal) ; yet it | 
was always easy to recognize the proper limit of perpetual | 
snow, (then at the height of 15,700 feet) by the thickness of 
the bed and by its peculiar state. ' 
We took a somewhat more northern way back to the vil- | 
lage of Calpi than the Lianos de Sisgun, through the Paramo 


evening we were egain with the friendly clergyman of Calpi. | 
As usual, the misty dey of the expedition was succeeded by | 
the clearest weather. On the 25th of June, at Riobamba | 
Nuevo, Chimborazo presented itself in alt its eplendor,—I | 
may say, in the calm greatness and supremacy which is the 
natural character of the tropical landscape. A second attempt | 
upon a ridge interrupted by a chasm, would certainly have | 
turned out as fruitless as the first, and 1 was already engaged | 
with the trigonometsical measurement of the volcano of Tun- | 
gurshu. 


Bonssingault, on the 16th of December 1831, with his En- | 
clish friend Colonel Hall,—who was soon afterwards asaas- 
sinated in Quito,—made a rew attempt to reech the summit 
of Chimborazo, first from Moeba and Cnillapulla, then from | 
Arenal, thus by a different way from that trodden by Bonp- 
land, Don Carlos Montufar, and myself. He was obliged to) 
cive up the ascent, when bis barometer indicated thirteen | 
inches eight and a baif hnes, with an atmospheric tempera- 
ture of 8° .8 (46° .04 F.) He thus saw the uncorrected 
e:lamn of mercury almost three lines lower, and reached o 
point 400 feet higher than I did, viz. 3080 toises. Letus have | 
the words of this well-known traveller of the Andes, who was | 
the first to carry a chemical appaiatus to, and into, the cra- 
ters of volcanoes. ‘The way,’ says Boussingault, ‘ which we 
opened for ourselves through the snow, in the latter part o! 
our expedition, permitted of our advancing but very slowly. | 
On the right we were ennbled to grasp hold of a rock, on the 
left, the abyss was fearful. We were alreudy sensible of the | 
effect of the attenuated air, and were obliged, every two or| 
three steps to sitdown. As soon, however, as we were seated, 
we again stood up, for our sufferings lasted only while we | 
moved. The snow we were obliged to tread was soft, and 
lay three or four inches deep, on a very smooth and hard co- 
vering of ice. We were obliged to hew our steps. A negro 
wert befure, to perform this work, by which his powers were 
soonexhausted. As I was endeavoring to pass him, for the | 





in single groups of the denser particles of vapor; [therefore 4 


The flakes were so dense, that the | 


was impossible, 


We found ourselves at the foo 
of rock, whose upper surface covered with acap of snow 
} forms te proper summit of Chimborezo. : 


t of a prism 


To have a true 
figure of the topography of the whole mountain, ore 
inegine an enormous snow-covered mass of rock, «hic h from 
all sides appears as if supported by buttiesses. — The latter 
are the ridges, whieh, adherent, project through the eternal 
snow. 


Must 





From the Louisville Journal. 
THE COTTAGE-BAND. | 
1 KNGW a neat white cot that peeps out brightly 
From its repose amid green wavy trees 
That murmur to the b 
Round which young feet are beara to fall as lightly 
As summer rain-drope on the sighing rose, 
Luiling it to repose. 


There when the joyous lark is upward springing, 
With his sweet song to greet ~ + early morn, 
Unto the ear is borne 
The silvery laugh of childhood wildly ringi 
Upon the stillness of the soft blue th 
For happy hearts are there. 


Hearts that are filled from love's eternal fountain, 
Tul cach is like a deep o’'erflowing well, 
(te a wild floweret’s beil 
Hid ‘neath the brow of some o’erhanging mountain. 
Giving its perfume to each wind it meets, 
Yet losing not its sweets. 


And there at noon-tide, ‘mid the trembling glances 
Of the sweet starry jasmine gleaming out, 
Is heard a young boy's shout, 
Clear as the singing of a stream that dances 
Unto the breeze in all her boundless glee— 
As clear, butwh more free ! 


While near his side a fairy creature lingers, 
His liule sister, with ber moss-rose cheek, 
And eye so softly meek, 
Parting the clustering vines with dimpled fingers, 
And seizing from their long and wiry stems 
Their pale and quivering gems. 


And there at eve, beneath the starlight gleamings, 
Sits weir young mother in soft pensive grace, 
With sweetly smiling face, 
Hushing her babe unto its heavenly dreamings, 
And, with bent listening ear and graceful Lead, 
Waiting her iiusband’s tread. 


And when bis step is heard among the Gowers, 
Sweet lips are wreathed in smiles, and ready feet 
Fly forth his own to meet; 
And the calm stillne-s of the twilight hours 
Is broken by soft whispered words of love, 
Stirring the air above. 


And this ie all! yet oft my fancy painteth 
That quiet, lovely spot unto my view,, 
here the warm sun luoks through 
The leafy boughs, and where the white rese fainteth 
Upon the breeze that oft its leaves hath fanned— 
Bleat be that cottage-band ! 
{ — 


From the Southern Literary Messenger, 
LORD BACON. 

(CONDENSED FROM THE ROIFSURGH REVIEW.) 
Frascis Bacos, the youngest son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
was burn at York House, bis father’s residence in the Strand, 
on the 22d of January, 1561. His health was very delicate, 


| and to this circumstance may be partly attributed that gravi- 


ty of cawiace, and that love of sedentary pursuits, » hich dis- 
tinguished him from other boys. Every budy knows how 
much his premature readiness of wit and sobriety of deport- 
ment amused the Queen; and how she used tw call him her 
young Lord Keeper. We are told that while sulla mere 
child, be stole away from his playfeliows to a vault in S*. 
Jaines’s fields, for the purpose of investigating the singular 
echo which he had observed there. It is certain that at only 
twelve, be busied himself with very ingenious speculations on 
the art of legerdemain—a subject which, as Professor Du- 
cald Stewart has most justly observed, merits much more at- 
tention from philosophers than it has ever reerived. These 
are trifles. ut the eminence which Bacon afterwards at- 
tained renders them interesting. ; 

In the thirteenth year of his age, he wasentered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. It has often been said that Bocon. 
whale still at college, planned that great intellectual revolu- 
tion with which his name is inseparably connected. The evi- 
dence on this subject, however, is hardly sufficient to prove 
what is in itself so improbable, os that any detinite scheme of 
that kind should have been so early for ned, even by #0 ac- 
tive and powerful » mind. But it is certain, thot after a resi- 
dence of three years at Cambridge, Bacon deported, carrying 
with him a profound contempt for the course of study pur- 
sued there; a fixed conviction that the system of academic 
education in England was radically vicious; a just scorn for 





purpose of relievirg him, I slipped, and happily was held 
mck by Colonel Hall and my negro. We were (adds M.| 
Boussingault) for a moment all three in the greatest danger. | 
Further on, the snow became more favorable, and at three 


o'clock we stood upon the long-looked-for ridge of rock, which 


the trifes on which the followers of Aristotle had wasted 
their powers, and no t reverence for Aristotle himself. 

In his sixteenth year he visited Paris, and resided there for 
some time under the eare of Sir Amias Panlet, Elizabeth's 
minister at the French Court, and ono of the ablest and most 








—s the height of St. Peter's Church at Rome. 


depth. Here we became convinced that to advance farthe: 


was only a few feet broad, and surrounded vy immeasurabh 


ight of the many valuable servants whom she employed. 
Frease was at that time in a deplorable state of agitation.— 
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The Huguenots and the Catholics were mustering ull their 
forces fur the fiercest and most protracted of their many 
siruggles; while the Prince, whose duty it was to protect and 
to restrain botb, had by bis vicesand follies degraded himself 
so deeply that he had no authority over either. Bacon, how- 
ever, made a tour through several provinces, and appenrs to 
have passed some time at Poitiers. We have abundant 
proot that during bis stay on the Continent he did not neg- 
ject Inerary and scientific pursuits. But his attention seems 
two bave been directed principally to statistics and diplo- 
macy. It was at this time that he wrote those Notes on 
the State of Europe which are prioted in bis works. Hesta- 
died the principles of the art of deciphering with great inter- 
est; and invented one cipher se ingenious that, many years 
later, he thought it deserving of a place in the De Angmen- 
tis. In February, 1580, while engaged in these pursuits, he 
received intelligence of the almost sudden death of bis father 
and instantly returned to Eogland. 

His prospects were greatly overcast by this event. He 
was most desirous to obtain a provision which might enuble 
him to devote himaself to literature and politics. He applied 
to the Government, and it seems strange that he should bave 
applied in vain. His wishes were moderate. His hereditary 
clams on the administration were great. He had himself 
been favorably noticed by the Queen. His uncie was prime 
minister. His own tulents were such a8 any minister might 
have been eager to enlist in the public service. But his soli- 
citations were unsuccessful. [he uth is, that the Cecils 
disiked him, and did all they could decently to keep him 
dowa. It has never been alleged that Bacon hud done an;- 
thing to merit this dishke; nor isit at all probable that a man 
whose lemper was naturally mild, whase manners were cour- 
teous, who, through hfe, aursed his fortunes with care, and 
who was fearful even to a fault of offending the powerful— 
would have given any jast cause of displeasure to a kinsman 
who had the means of rendering him essential service, and | 
of duing him irreparable iojury. The real explanation, we | 
have no doubt, is thia : Robert Cecil, the Treasurer's second | 
son, was younger by a few months than Bacon. He had been 
educated with the mtmost care; had been initiated, while | 
still a boy, in the mysteries of diplomacy and court-intrigue ; | 





|| would now be thought childish or pedantic. 


showy, quick-witted young men of the rising generation, took 
this opportunity to read Francis a very sherp lecture on his 
vanity, and want of respect for his betters. F rancis returned 
a very submissive reply, thanked the Treasurer for the admo- 
nition, and promised tv profit by it. Strangers meanwhile 
were less unjust to the young barrister than bis nearest kins- 
men had been. In his twenty-sixth year he became a bench- 
er of his Inn; and two years later he was appointed Lent 
reader. At length, in 1590, he obtained for the first time 
some show of favor from the Court. He was sworn in 
Queen's Council extraordinary. But this mark of honor was 
not accompanied by any pecuniary emolument. He contin- 
ued, therefore, to solicit his powerful relatives for some pro- 
vision which might enable him to live without drudging at 
his profession. He bore with « patience and serenity whictt, 
we fear, bordered on meanness, the morose humors of his 
ancle, and the sneering reflections which his cousin cast on 
speculative men, lost in philosophical dreams, and too wise 
to be capable of transacting public business. At length the 
Cecila were generous enough to procure for him the rever- 
sion of the Registrarship of the Star Chamber. This was a 
lucrative place, but as many years elapsed before it fell in, 
he was still under the necessity of laboring for his daily 
bread 


ber for the county of Middlesex, and soon attained eminence 
asadebater. It is easy to perceive from the scanty remaius 
of his oratory, that the same compactness of expression and 
richness of fancy which appear in his wittings characterized 
his speeches ;\and that his extensive acquaintance with lite- 
rature and history enabled him to entertain bis eudience with 
a vast variety of tlustretions and allusions which were gen- 


pleasing to the taste of that age when they were such as 


ly free from those faults which are generally found in an ad- 
vecate who, after buving risen to eminence at the bar, enters 
the House of Commons; that it was his habit to deal with 
every great question, not in small detached portions, but asa 
whole; that he refined little, and that his reasonings were 








and was just at this time about to be introduced on the stage | 
of public life. The wish nearest to Burcleigh'’s beart was that 
his own greatness might descend to this favorite child. But | 
even Burleigh’s fatherly partiality could hardly preveut him ! 
from perceiving that Robert with ali his abiliues and acquire- \ 
ments was nv match fur his cousin Francis. That Bacon him- 
sell attri'aned the conduct of his relatives to jealousy of his 
superior talents, we have notthe smallest doubt. In a letter 
written many years after to Villiers, he expresses himself 
thus :—* Countenance, encourage and advance able men in 
ali hinds, degrees, and professions. For in the time of the 
Cecils, father and son, able men were by design and of pur- 
pose suppressed.” 

Whatever Burleigh’s motives might be, his ose was 
unalterable. The supplications which Francis par se to 
hie uncle and aunt were earnest, humble and almost servile. 
He was the most promising and accomplished young man of 
histime. His father had been the brother-in-law, the most 
useful colleague, the nearest friend ot the minister. But all 
this availed poor Francis nothing. He was forced, much 
against bis will, to betake himself to the study of the law.— 
He was admitted at Gray's Ino, and, during some years, he 
labored there in obscurity. 

What the extent of his legal attainments may have been, it 
isdificale to say. It was not bard for a man of his powers | 
to obtain that very moderate portion of technical knowledge 
which, when joined to quickness, tact, wit, ingenuity, elo- 
quence and knowledge of the world, is sufficient to raise an 
advocate to the highest professional eminence. The general 
opinion appears to have been that which was on one orca- 
sion expressed by Elizabeth. ‘“ Bacon,” said she, “* hatha 
great witand mach learning; but in law eheweth to the utter- 
nost uf bis knowledge, and is not deep.” The Cocils, we 
suspect, did their best to spread this opinion by whispers and 
imswuations. Coke openly proclaimed it with that rancot- 
04s insolence which was habitual to bim. No reports are 
more readily believed than those which dieparage genius and 
soothe the envy of conscious mediocrity. It must have been 
inexpressibly consoling to a stupid sergeant—the forerunner 
of him who, a hundred and fifty years later, ‘ shook his head 
at Murray asa wit,"—to know that the most accomplished 
orator of the » Was very imperfectly acquainted with 
the law touching bastard cigné and mulier , and con- 
founded the right of free fishery with that of common pis- 
cary. - 

It is certain that no man in that age, or indeed during the 
century and a half which followed, was botter acquainted with 
the philosophy of che law. His technical knowledge was 
(uite suiliciemt, with the help of his admirable talents and 
his insinuating addross to procure clients. He rose very ra- 








Pidly into business. and soon entertained hopes of being called | 
withia the bar. He applied to Lord Burleigh for that pur- | 
pose but received a testy refusal. Of the gronnds of that re- | 
fusal wo canin some measure judge by Bacon's answer,which | 
Sstillextant. It seems that the Lord, whose reall 


i 
age and gout had by no means altered for the better, and 
who omitted no opportunity of marking his distike of the 


those of a capacious rather tnan a subtle mind. Ben Jon- 


|| son, a most unexceptionable judge, has described his elo- 


qnence in words which, though often quoted, will bear to be 
quoted again. “There happened in my time one speaker 
who was fu!l of gravity in his speaking. His language, where 


| he could not spare or pass by a jest, was nobly censorious.— 


No man spoke more heatly, more pressly, more weightily, or 
suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in what he uitered.— 
No member of his speech but consisted of his own graces. 
His hearers could not cough or look aside from him without 
loss. “He commanded where he spoke, and had his judges 
angry and pleased at his devotion. No man had their affec- 
tions more in his power. The fear of every man that heard 
him was lest he should make an end.” From the mention 
which ix made of judges, it would seem that Jonson had 
heard Bacon only at the bar. Indeed we imagine that the 
House of Commons was then almost ineccessible to stran- 
gers. It is not probable that a man of Bacon's nice observa- 
tion would apeak in Parliament as he spoke in the Court of 
King’s Bench. But the graces of manner and language must 
to a great extent, have been common between the Queen’s 
Council and the Knight of the Shire. 

Bacon tried to play a very difficult game in politics. He 
wished to be at once a favorite at Court and popular with the 
multimde. If any man could have pecke die tnis attempt, 
« man of talents so rare, of judgement so prematurely ripe, of 
temper so calm, and of manners so plausible, might have 
heen expected to succeed. Nor indeed did he woolly fuil. 
Once, however, he indulged in a burst of patriotism which 
cost him a long and bitter remorse, and which he never ven- 
tured to repeat. The Court asked for large subsidies, and for 
speedy payment. The remains+of Bacon's speech breathe 
all the spirit of the Long Parliament. “ The gentlemen,” 
said he, “ must sell their plate, and the farmers their brass 
pots, ere this will be paid; and for us, we are here to search 
the wounds of the realm, and not to skin them over. The 
dangers are these. First, we shall breed discontent and en- 
danger her majesty’s safety, which must consist more in the 
love of the people than their wealth. Secondly, this being 


granted in this sort, other princes hereafter will look for the | 


like; so that we shall i an evil precedent on ourselves and 
on our posterity ; and in histories, it is to be observed, of all 
nations the English are not to be subject, base, or taxable.’ 
The Queen and her ministers resented this outbreak of public 
spirit in the highest manner. Indeed, many an honest mem- 
ber of the House of Commons had, for a much smaller mat- 
ter, been sent to the Tower by the proud and hot-blooded 
Tudors. The young patriot condescended to make the most 
abject apologies. He adjored the Lord Treasurer to show 
some favor to his poor servant and ally. He bemoaned him- 
self to the Lord Keeper, in a letter which may keep in coun- 
tenance the most unmanly of the epistles which Cicero wrote 
during bis banishment. The lesson was not thrown away. 
Bacon never offended in the same manner again. 

He was now satisfied that he had little to hope from the 
patronage of those powerful kinsmen whom he hnd solicited 
during twelve years with such meek pertinacity; and he began 


In the Parliament which was called in 1593 he sat as mem- | 


erally happy and apposite, but which were probably not least | 


It is evident al-| 
so that he was, as indeed might have been expected, perfect- | 


| to look towards a different quarter. Among the courtiers 
, of Elizabeth, ead lately appeared a new favorite,—young, 
I voble, wealthy, accomplished, eloquent, brave, generous, us- 
|| piring,—«a favorite who had obtained from the gruy-headed 
} oe such marks of regard as she bad scerce vouctmafed iv 
| Leicester in the season of the passions; who was at once the 
j ornament of the palace and the idol of the city ; who was the 
| common patron of men of leuers and of men of the sword; 
who was the common refuge of the persecuted Catholic and 
of the persecuted Puritan. The calm prudence which had 
enabled Burleigh to shape his course through so many dan- 
gers, and the vast experience he bad acquired in dealing with 
two generations of colleagues and rivals, seemed scarcely 
sufficient to support him in this new competition; and Robert 
Cecil sickened with fear and envy as he contemplated the 
| rising fame and influence of Essex. 
Nothing in the political conduct of Essex entitles him to 
|| esteem; and the pity with which we regard his early and ter- 
} rible end, is diminished by the consideration, that he put to 
| bazard the lives and fortunes of his nost attached friends, and 
| endeavored to throw the whole country into confusion for ob- 
|| jeets perely personal. Still, it is impossible not to be deeply 
i interested fur a man so brave; high spirited, and generous ;— 
|| for aman who, while he conducted himself towards his sove- 
reign with a boldness which was then found in no other sub- 
| ject, conducted himself towards his dependants with a deli- 
cacy such as bas rarely. been found in any other patron. Un- 
‘| like the vulgar herd of benefactors, he desired to inspire, not 
gratitude, but affection. He tried to make those whom hc 
| befriended fee! towards him as towards an equal. His mind, 
|| ardent, susceptible, naturally disposed to admiration of all 
|| that is great and beautiful, was fascinated by the genius and 
the accomplishments of Bacon. A close friendship was soon 
formed between them,—a friendship destined to have a daik, 
a mournful, a shameful, end. 
In 1594 the office of Auorney-General became vacant, and 
|| Bacon hoped to obtain it. Essex made his friend’s cause his 
own,—sued, expostulated, promised, threateped,—but all in 
vain. Jtis probable that the dislike felt by the Cecils for 
|| Bacon had heen increased by the connection which he had 
|| lately formed with the Earl. Robert was then on the point 
of being made Secretary of State. He happened one day to 
be in the same coach with Essex, and a remarkable conver- 
sation took pince between them. ‘“ My Lord,” said Sir Ro- 
bert, “* the Queen has determined to appoint an Attorney-Ge- 
neral without more delay. 1 pray your Lordship to let me 
‘know whom you will favor.” “ IL wonder at your question,” 
replied the Earl. ‘* You canzot but know that resolutely, 
| against all the world, I stand fur your cousin, Francis Bacon.”’ 
|| **Good Lord!" eried Cecil, unable to bridle bis temper, “1 
!' wouder your Lordship sbould spend your strength on so un- 
lucky a matter. Can you nate one precedent of so raw a 
| youth promoted to so great a place?” This objection came 
|| with a singularly bad grace from a man who, though younger 
than Bacon, was in daily expectation of being made Secreia- 
jry of State. The blot was too obvious to be missed by b-- 
| sex, who seldom forbore to speak his mind. “ 1 have mode 
|| no search,” suid he, * for precedents of young men who have 
filled the office of Attorney-General ; but I could name to you, 
|| Sir Robert, a man younger than Francis, less learned, aud 
|| equally inexperienced, who is suing and striving with all lis 
| might for an office of far greater weight.” Sir Robert hed 
| nothing to say but that he thought his own abilities equal to 
the place he noped to obtain; and that his father’s long ser- 
| vices deserved such a mack of gratitude from the Queen,—as 
|| if his abilities were comparable to his cousin's, or as if Sir 
| Nicholas Bacon had done no service to the State. Cecil then 
| hinted that if Bacon would be satisfied with the Solicitorsiip, 
} that might be of easier digestion to the Queen. “ Digest me 
|| no digestions,” said the generous and ardent Earl. * The At- 
tdvneyship for Francis is that I must haye; and ia that I will 
|| spend all my power, might, authority, and amity; and with 
| tooth and nail procure the same for him against whomsoever ; 


jand whosoever getteth this office out of my hands for ony 








| 


other, before he have it, it shall cost him the coming by. And 
this be you assured of, Sir Robert, for now I fully declare my- 
taelf; and for my own part, Sir Robert, I think sirange both « f 
| my Lord Treesurer and-you, that can have the mind to sees 
il the preference of a stranger hefure so near a kinsman ; for if 
|| you weigh in a balance the parts every way of his competitor 
and him, only excepting five poor years of admitting to a 
touse of court before Francis, you shall find in all other re- 
| spects whatsoever no comparison between them.” 

|| When the office of Attorney-General was filled up, the 
|| Earl pressed the Queen to make Bacon Solicitor-General, 
and, on this occasion, the old Lord Treasurer professed him- 
self not unfavorable to his nephew's pretensions. But afier 
a contest which lasted more than a year and a balf, and in 
which Essex, to use his own words, “spent all his power, 
might, authority, and amity,” the place was given to another. 
Essex felt this disappointment keenly, but found consolation 
in the most munificent and delicate liberality. He presented 
|| Bacon with an estate, worth neat two thousand pounds, 
lsituated at Twickenham; and this, as Bacon owned many 
| years after, “with so kind and noble circumstances, as the 
| manner was worth more than the matter.” 


It was soon after these events that Bacon first appe 








ared be- 


fore the public ase writer. Early in 1597 he published s 
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s nall volume of Essays, which was afterwards enlarged, by 1 even personal safety, would have appeared of no account, | 


successive editions, to many times its original bulk. 


This | when opposed to friendship, gratitude, and honor. Such a )) 


home to write to the King of Scots that her Grace seemed to 
be breaking fast. For these objects he had stooped to eve 


fitele work was, as it well deserved to be, ex@cedingly popu- | man would have stood by the side of Essex at the trial,— |; thing and endured every thing. For these he had sued in the 
lar. It was reprinted in a few months; it wus transiated into | would, have “ spent all bis power, might, authority, and || 


Latin, French and Italian, and it seems to Lave at once esta- 
biished the literary reputation of its author. But though Ba- 
con’s reputation rose, his fortunes were still depressed. He 
was in great pecuniary diffculnes; and on one occasion was 
arrested in the street at the suit of a goldsmith, for a debt of 
3004, and was carried to a spunging-house in Coleman street. 
The kindness of Essex was in the meantime indefatigable. 
In 1596 he sailed on his memorable expedition to the coast 
of Spain. Atthe very moment of his embarkation, he wrote 
to several of his friends, commending to them, during his 
own absence, the interests of Bacon. He returned, after per- 
forming the most brilliant military exploit that was achieved | 


#% ane Continent by English arms, during the long interval 


which elapsed between the battle of Agincourt and that of 
Blenheim. His valor, his talents, his humane and generous | 
disposition, had made him the idol of his countrymen, and 
had extorted praise from the enemies whom he had conquer- 
ed. He had always been proud and headstrong; and his 
splendid success seems to have rendered his faults more of- 
fensive than ever. But to his triend Francis he was still the 
same. Bacon had some thoughts of making his fortune by 
marriage; and had begun to pay court to a widow of the 
name of Hatton. ‘The eccentric manners and violent temper 
of this woman, made her a disgrace and a torment to her 
connections. But Bacon was not aware of her faults, or was 
disposed to overlook them for the sake of her ample fortune. 
Essex pleaded bis friend’s cause with his usual ardor. The 
letters which the Earl addressed to Lady Hatton and to her 
mother are still extant, and are highly honorable to him. 
“tf,” he wrote, ‘she were my sisier or my daughter, I pro- 
test I would as confidently resolve to further it as [ now per- 
suade you.” And again—* If my faith be anything, I pro- 
test, if L had one as near me as she is to you, I bad rather 
maich her with him, than with men of far greater titles.” 
The suit, happily for Bacon, was unsuccessful. The lady 
indeed was kind to him in more ways than one. She rejected 
him, and she accepted his enemy. She married that narrow- 
minded, bad-hearted pedant, Sir Edward Coke, and did her 
best to make him as miserable as he deserved to be. 

The fortunes of Essex had now reached their height, and 
began to decline. The person on whom, during the decline 
of his influence, he chiefly depended,—to whom he confided 
his perplexities, whose advice he solicited, whose intercession 
he employed,—was bis friend Bacon. The lamentabie truth 
must be told. This friend, so loved, so trusted, bore a prin- 
cipal part in ruining the Earl’s fortunes, in shedding his 
bivod, and in blackening his memory. 

But let us be just to Bacon. We believe that, to the last, 
he had no wish to injure Essex. Nay, we believe that he 
sincerely exerted himself to serve Essex, as long as he 
thought he could serve Essex without injuring himself. The 


judicious. He did all in his power to dissuade the Earl from 
accepting the Government of Ireland. ‘* For,” says he, “1 
did as plainly see his overthrow, chained as it were by des- 
tiny to that journey, as it is possible for a man to ground a 
judgement upon future contingents.” The prediction was 
accomplished. Essex returned in disgrace. Bacun attempted 
to mediate between his friend and the Queen; and, we believe, 
honestly employed all his address for that purpose. 
tark which he had undertaken was too difficult, delicate, and 
perilous, even for so wary and dexterous an agent. He had 
to manage two spirits equally proud, resentful, and ungovern- 


able. At Essex House, he had to calm the rage of a young | abounding in expressions which no generous enemy would 
hero, incensed by multiplied wrongs and humiliations; and | have employed respecting a man who had so dearly expiated 
then to pass Whitehall for the purpose of soothing the peevish- || his offences. His only excuse was, that he wrote it by com- 
ness of a sovereign, whose temper, never very gentle, had | mand,—that he considered himself as a mere secretarv.—that 
been rendered morlidly irritable by age, by declining health, | he had particular instructions as to the way in which he was 
and by the long halit of listening to flattery and exacting im- | to treat every part of the subject,—and that, in fact, he had 
plicit obedience. It is hard to serve two masters. Situated | furnished only the arrangement and the style. 


| they sought his life, and that their persecutions had driven 


\true. But he affected to treat it as an idle pretence. He 


| Paris. 


amity,” in soliciting a mitigation of the sentence,—would 
have been a daily visiter at the cell,—would have re- 


‘ceived the last injunctions and the last embrace on the | 


scaffuld,—would have employed all the powers of his in- 
tellect to guard from insult the fame of his generous, though | 
erring friend. An ordinary man would neither have incurred | 


‘the danger of succoring Essex, nor the disgrace of assailing | 
Bacon did not even preserve neutrality. He appeared | tinued to plead his patron's cause with the Queen, as long as 
In thut situation, he did not |) he thought that by pleading that cause he might serve him. 


him. 
as counsel for the prosecution. 
confine himself to what would have beep amply sufficient to 
procure a verdict. He employed all his wit, his rhetoric, and | 


his learning,—not to ensure a conviction, for the circum |; he could lead it without injury to himself. 
stances were such that a conviction was inevitable,—but to |, 


deprive the unhappy prisoner of all those excuses which, | 
though legally of no value, yet tended to diminish the moral | 
guilt of the crime; and which, therefore, though they could | 
not justify the peers in pronouncing an acquittal, might incline | 
the Queen to granta pardon. The Earl urged as a paihation | 


| of bis frantic acts, that he was surrounded by powerful and | 


inveterate enemies, that they had ruined his fortunes, that 


him to despair. This was true, and Bacon well knew it to he 


compared Essex to Pisisiratus, who, by pretendi: g to be in | 
imminent danger of assassination, and by exhibiting self-in- | 
flicted wounds, succeeded in establishing tyranny at Athens. 
This was too much for the prisoner to bear. He interrupted 
his ungrateful friend, by calling on him to quit the part of an 
advocate,—to come forward as a witness, and tell the Lords 
whether, in old times, he, Francis Bacon, had not under his 
own hand, repeatedly asserted the truth of what he now re- | 
presented as idle pretexts. 
lamentable story. 
Eari’s question: and, as if the allusion to Pisistratus were not | 


sufficiently offensive, made another allusion still more unjus- |, 


tifable. He compared Essex to Henry Duke ot Guise, and | 
the rash attempt in the city, to the day of the barricades at 
Why eon had recourse io such a topic, it is diffi- | 
cult tosay. It was quite unnecessary for the purpose of ob- | 
taining a verdict. It was certain to produce a strong im- 
pression on the mind of the haughty and jealous princess on | 


, whose pleasure the Earl's fate depended. The faintest allu- 


sion to the degrading tutelage in which the last Valois had 
been held by the house of Lorraine, was sufficient to harden 
her heart against a man who in ronk, in military reputation, 
ia popularity among the citizens of the capital, bure some re- | 
semblance to the Captain of the League. Essex was con- 
victed. Bacon made no effort to save him, though the Queen's 
feelings were such, that he might have pleaded his lenefac- 
tor’s cause, possibly with success, certainly without any seri- 


_ ous danger to himself. The unhappy nobleman was executed. 
advice he gave to bis noble benefactor was generally most | 


_ing the Earl's life was now employed to murder the Earl's 


But the | write ‘A Declaration of the practices and treasons attempted 


| 


j 
| 


as Bacon was, it was scarcely possible for bim to shape his | 


course, 80 as not to give one or both of his employers reason 
tocomplain. For a time he acted as fairly as, in circum- 


stances so embarrassing, could reasonably be expected. At | were not of a high order. 


length, he found that while he was trying to prop the fortunes 
of another, he was in danger of shaking his own. He had 
disobliged both the partics whom he wished to reconcile. 
Essex thought him wanting in zea! as a friend—Elizabeth 
thought him wanting in duty asa sulject. The Earl looked 
on him asa spy of the Queen, the Queen as a creature of the 
Earl. The reconciliation which he had labored to effect ap- 
peared utterly hopeless. 4 thousand signs, legible to eyes 
far less keen than his, announced that the fall of his patron 
was at hand. He shaped his course accordingly. When 
Essex was brought before the council to answer for his con- | 
duct in Ireland, Bacon, after a faint attempt to excuse him- 
seif from taking part against his friend, submitted himself to 
the Queen’s pleasure, and appeared at the bar in support of 
the charges. Butadarker scene was behind. The unhappy 
young nobleman, made reckless by despair, ventured on a 
rash and criminal enterprise, which rendered him liable to the | 
highest gn of the law. What course was Bacon to 
take? This was onc of those conjunctures which show what | 
menare. Tos highminded man, wealth, power, court-favor, ! 





| a favorable impression on thi se who saw him in situations i 


His fate excited strong, perhaps unreasonable feelings of | 


compas-ion and indignation. The Queen was received by the || 


citizens of London with gloomy looks and faint acclamations. | 
She thought it expedient to publish a vindication of ber late 
proceedings. The faithless friend who has assisted in tak- 


fume. The Queen had seen some of Bacon's writings, and 
had been pleased with them. He was accordingly selected to 


and committed by Robert, Earl of Essex,’ which was printed 
by authority. In the succeeding reign, Bacon had not a word 
to say in defence of this performance—a performance, 


The real explanation of all this is perfectly obvious; and 
nothing nt Se ap apie amounting to a ruling passion, could 
cause any bedy to miss it. The moral qualities of Bacon 
We do not say that he was a bad 
man. He was not inhuman or tyrannical. He bore with 
meekness his high civil honors, and the far higher honors 
gained by his intellect. He was very seldom, if ever, pro- 
voked into treating any person with malignity and insolence. 
No man more readily held up the left cheek to those who had 
smitten the right. No man was more expert at the soft 
answer which turneth away wrath. He was never accused 
of intemperance in his pleasures. His ever temper, his flow- 
ing courtesy, the general respectability of his demeanor, made 





which do not severely try the principles. His faults were— | 


It is painful to go on with this | 
Bacon returned a shuffling answer to the || 


j 
| | 
| 
} 
j 


humblest manner, and when urjustly and ungracionsly re. 
pulsed, had tanked those who had repulsed him, and had 
begun to sue agein, For these objects, as soon as he found 
that the smallest show of independence in arliament Was 


_ offensive to the Queen, he had abased himself to the dus, 


before her, and implored forgiveness, in terms better suited 
to a convicted thief than to a knight of the shire. For these 


he joined, and for these he forsook Lord Essex. He con. 


self. Nay, he went further—for bis feelings, though not 
warm, were kind—he pleaded that cause as long as he thought 
But when it be. 
came evident that Essex was going headlong to his ruin 
Bacon began to tremble for his own fortunes. What he bed 
to fear would not indeed bave been very alarming toa man of 
lofiy character, It was not death, [t was not imprisonment, 
It was the loss of court favor. It was the being left behind 
by others in the career of ambition. It was the having Icisure 
to finish the Jnstawratio Magna. The Queen looked coldly 
on him. The courtiers began to consider him ox a marked 
man. He determined to change bis line of conduct, and to 
proceed in a new course with so much: vigor as to muke up 
tor lost time. When once he had determined to act against 
his friend, knowing himself to be suspected. he acted with 
rore zeal than would have been necessary or justifieble if be 
had been employed against a stranger. He exerted his pro- 
fessional talents to shed the Earl's blood, and his hterary 
talents to blacken the Earl's memory. It is certain that his 
conduct excited at the time great and general disapprobation. 
While Elizabeth lived, indeed, this disapprobation, thorgh 
deeply felt, was not loudly expressed. But a great change 
was at band. 

The health of the Queen had long been decaying ; and the 
operation of age and disease was now assisted by acute men- 
tal eufiering. The pitiable melancholy of her last days has 
generally been ascribed to her fond regret for Essex. But 
we are disposed to attribute her dejection partly to physical 
causes, and partly to the conduct of her courtiers and minis- 
ters. They did all in their power to concen! from her the 
intrigues which they were carrying on at the Court of Scot- 
land. But her keen sagacity was not tu be so deceived. She 
did not know the whole. But she knew that she was sur- 
rounded by men who were impatient for that new world 
| which was to begin at her death,—who bad never been at- 
tached to her by affection,—and who were now but very 
shghtly attached to her by interest.  Prostration and flattery 
could not conceal from her the cruel truth, that those whom 
she had trusted and promoted bad rever loved her, ond were 
| fast ceasing to fear ber. Unable to avenge herself, and too 


| proud to complain. she suffered sorrow and resentment to 


| prey on her heart, till, after a long career of power, prosperi- 
ty and glory, she died, sick and weary of the world. 
James mounted the throne; and Bacon employed all his 
| address to ubtain for himself a share of the fover of his new 
master. This was no difficult task. The faults of James, 
| both as a manand a prince, were numerous; | ut insensibility 
| to the claims of genius and learning was uot amongst them. 
| He was indeed made up of two men,—a witty, well-read 
| scholar, who wrote, disputed, and baranged,—ond a nervous 
| drivelling idiot, who acted. If he had been a Canon of Christ 
| Church, or a Prebendary of Westminster, it is not improbable 
| that he would have left a highly respectable rame to posteri- 
| ty,—that he would have distinguished himself among the 
| translators of the Bible, and among the Divines who attended 
the Synod at Dort,—that he would have been regarded by the 
literary world as no contemptible rival of Vossius and Casau- 
bon. But fortune placed him in a situation in which his weak- 
ness covered him with disgrace; and in which his accom- 
plishments brought him no honor. In a college, much eccen- 
tricity and childishness would have been readily pardoned in 
so learned a man. But all that learning could do for bim on 
the throne, was to make people think hima pedant as well 
as a fool. 

Bacon was favorably received at Court; and soon found 
that his chance of promotion was not diminished by the death 
of the Queen. He was solicitous to be knighted—for two 
reasons—which are somewhat amusing. ‘The King had al- 
ready dubbed haif London, and Bacon fownd birneelf the only 
untitled person in his mess at Gray's Inn. This was no’ 
very agreeable to him. He had also, to quote his own words, 
“found an Alderman's daughter, a handsome maiden, to hie 


liking.” On botlr these grounds, he begged his cousin Ro- 
bert Cecil, “ if it ht please his good ship” to ure his 
interest in his . The application was successful. Becon 


was one of three hundred gentlemen who, on the coronation- 





we write it with pain—coldness of heart and meanness of | 
spirit. He seenis to have teen incapable of feeling strong | 
affection, of facing great dangers, of making great sacrifices. 
His desires were set on things below. Wealth, precedence, 


titles, patronage,—the mace, the seals, the coronet,—large 


houses, fair gardens, rich manors, massy services of plate, 


| gay hangings, curious cabinets,—had as great attractions for 


him as for any of the courtiers who dropped on their knees 
in the dirt when Elizabeth passed by, and then hastened 





day, received the honor, if it is to be s0 called, of knighthood. 
The handsome maiden, u daughter of Alderman Barnham, 
soon after consented to become Sir Francis’s lady. 

The unfavorable impression which Bacon's conduct bed 
made, appears to have been gradually effaced. Indeed it 
must be some very peculiar cause that can make a man like 
him long ee His talents secured him from eosten ys 
his temper his manners from hatred. There is scarce!y 
any story se black that it may not be got over by «man 
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great abilities, whose abilities are united with caution, good- 
humor, patience, and affability,—who pays duily sacrifice to 
Nemesis, who is @ delightful companion, a serviceable though 
not an ardent friend, and a dangerous yet placable enemy. 
Wallerin the next generation was an eminent instance of this. 
Indeed Waller bad much more than may at first sight ap- 
arin common with Bacon. To the higher intellectual quali- 
ties of the great English philosopher,—to the genius which 
hos made an immortal epoch in the history of science, —Wal- 
Jer had indeed no pretensions. But the mind of Waller, as 
far as it extended, coincided with that of Bacon, and might, 
soto speak, have been cut out of that of Bacon. In the quali- 
ties which make a man an object of interest and veneration to | 
puterity, there Was no comparison between them. But in| 
the qualities by which chiefly a man is known to his contem- 
poraries, there was a striking similarity. Considered as men | 
of the world, as courtiers, as politicjans, as associates, as | 
allies, ws enemies, they had nearly the same merits and the | 
same defects. They were not malignant. They were not | 
tyrannical. But they wanted warmth of affection and eleva- 
tion of sentiment. ‘There were many things which they loved || 
better than virtue, and which they feared more than guilt. | 
Yet after they liad stooped to acts of which it is impossible to 
read the account in the most partial narratives without strong | 
disapprobution and contempt, the public still continued to || 
regard them with a feeling not easily to be distinguished from || 
esteem. The hyperbole of Juhet seemed tu be verified with 
recpectto them. ‘ Upon their brows shame was ashamed to l 
sit.’ Every body seemed as desirous to throw a veil over | 
their misconduct as if it had Leen his own. Clarendon, who 
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tions surpassing the original collection both in bulk and qua-| 
lity. Nor did these pursuits distract Bacon’s autention froia | 
a work the most arduous, the most glorivus, and the most | 
useful that even bis mighty powers cou'd have achieved, 
“the reducing and re-compiling,” to use bis own phrase, “ of 
the laws of England.” } 

Unhappily he was at that very time employed in perverting | 


-_ ———- 

I would I were a fairy. To seek the nest wherein the tiny 
ones are reared with tender care—to enter that mother's 
breast and find the spring whence flows such human foresight 
—to watch the maiden thought of genius until its lofty themes 
spread to the hearts of all—to follow the innocent maiden on 
the green hill side, through all the windings of her happy 





those laws to the vilest purposes of tyranny. When Oliver 
St. John was brought before the Star Chamber for mesptain- 
ing that the King bad no right to levy benevolences, and was 
for his manly and constitutional conduct sentenced jo im- 
prisonment during the royal pleasure, and to a fine of five | 


dreams speaking the heart's content—to strip the gaudy trip- 
pery of pride and rank from off the noble of the land, and see 
if there be not envy for a running brook by a cottage door, 
with a peasunt’s pure, but well-earned joys—to gaze upon the 
flitting smile of infants’ sl ep, and learn if their young spirits 





thousand pounds, Bacon appeared us counsel for the prose- | 
cution. About the same time he was deeply engaged in 8 | 
still more disgraceful transaction. An aged clergyman of the | 
name of Peacham was accused of treason, on account of 
some passages of asermon which was found in his study.— 
The sermon, whether written by him or not, had never been 
preached. It did not appear that be had any intention of 
preaching it. The most servile lawyers ef those servile 
times were forced to admit that there were great difficulties | 
both ss to the facts and asto the law. Bacon was employed | 
to remove those difficulties. He was employed to settle the | 
question of law by tampering with the judges, and tbe ques-| 
tion of fact by torturing the prisoner. Three Judges of the | 
Court of King’s Bench were tractable. But Coke was made 
of different stuff. Pedant, bigot, and savage as he was, he 
had qualities which bore a strong, though a very disugreea- | 
ble resemblance to some of the highest virtues which a 
public man can possess. He was an exception to a maxim, 








felt, and who had reason to feel, strong personal dislike to- 
wards Waller, speaks of bim thus :—* There noeds no more | 
to be said t» extol the excellence and power of his wit and i 
pleasantness of his conversation, than that it was of magni- i 
tude enough to cover a world of very great faults,—that is, so || 
to cover them that they were not taken notice of to his re- |! 
proach, viz., @ narrowness in his nature to the lowest degree, 


—an aljjectness and want ‘of courage to support him in any l 


virtuous undertaking,—an insinuating and servile flattery to | 
the height the vainest and most imperious nature could be |) 
contented with. It had power to reconcile him to | 
those whom he had most offended and provoked, and con- H 
tinued to his age with that rare felicity, that his company was H 
acceptable where his spirit was odious, and he was at least 
pitied where he was most detested.’ Much of this, with some i 
softening, might, we ferr, be applied to Bacon. The influ- |! 
ence of Waller's talents, manners, and accomplishments, || 
died with him ; and the world has pr «d an unb d | 
sentence on his character. A few flowing lines are not bribe |! 
suthcient to pervert the judgment of posterity. But the influ- |) 
ence of Bacon is felt and will long be felt over the whole 
civilized world. Leniently as be was treated by his contem- 
poraries, posterity has treated him more lemently still. Turn 
where we may, the trophies of that mighty intellect are full || 
inview. We are judging Manlius in sight of the Cspitol. 
Under the reign of James, Bacon grew rapidly in fortune 
and favor. In 1604 he was appajnted King’s Counsel, with 
a tee of forty pounds a year; and a pension of sixty pounds 
a year settled upon him. In 1607 he became Solicitor Gen- | 
eral. He continued to distinguish himself in Parliament, | 
particularly by his exertions in favor of one excellent meas-| 
ureon which the King’s heart was set—the union of Eng-| 
land and Scotlond = It was not difficult for such an intellect | 
to discover many irresistible arguments in faver of such a. 
scheme. He conducted the great case of the Post Nati in 
the Exchequer Chamber; and the decision of the judges—a 
decision the legality of which may be questioned, but the 
beneficial effect of which must be acknowledged—was in a 
ereat measure attributed to his dexterous’ management.— 
While actively engaved in the House of Commons and in the | 
courts of law, he still fuurd leisure for letters and philoso- 
phy. The noble treatise on the ** Advancement o ved 








tog,” which at a Inter period was expanded into the De Auge 
mentis, appeared in 1705. The * Wisdom of the Ancients” | 
—a work which, if it had proceeded irom any other writer 
would have been considered as a masterpiece of wit and 
learning, but which adds little to the fame of Bacon, was 
printed in 1609. Inthe mean time the Novum Organam | 
was slowly proceeding. Several distinguished men of learn- | 
ing had been permitted to sea sketches or detached portions 
of that extraordinary book ; and though they were not gen- 
erally disposed to admit the soundness of the author's views 
they spoke with the greatest admiration of his genius, Sir | 
Thomas Bodley, the founder of the most magnificent of En-| 
glish libraries, was among those stubborn eonservatives who 
Considered the hopes with which Bacon lnoked forward to 
the future destinies of the human race as utterly chimerical ; 
and who regarded with distrust and aversion the innovating 
spirit of the new schismatics in philosophy. Yet even Bod- 
ley alter perusing the Cogitata et Visa—one of the most) 
precious of those scattered leaves out of which the great 
oracular volume was afterwards made up—acknowledged that 
in “ those very points, and in all proposals and plots in that 
hook, Bacon showed himself a master-workman ;" and that 
t could not be gainsaid that all the treatise over did abound 
with choice conceits of the present state of learning, and 





which we believe to be generally true—that those who tram- 
ple on the helpless are disposed to cringe to the powerful.— 
He behaved with gross rudeness to bis juniors at the bar, and | 
with execrable cruelty to prisoners on trial for their lives.— 


dream. But, mure than all, to catch from the lowly and the 
meek the love of virtue and of Heaven! . B. S. 
Boston Galaxy. 
HOUSES OF DOMESTIC REFORMATION IN HOLLAND. 
There are, in most of the large cities of Holland, one or 
more institutions thus called, the object of which is to confine 
and restrain any person, mule or female, whose conduct is 
marked by ruinous extravagance; and many a family have 
been preserved from total ruin by their salutary operation. 
They are placed under the i diate superintendence of 
the magistracy and such obstacles are opposed to their abuse, 
that it is not possible to place any individual in une of those 
houses without showing ample causes for the coercion. 
Mynheer Van Der , who lived in 1796, lived in high 
style on the Keizer Gragt, in Amsterdam, had a very modest 
wite, who dressed most extravagantly, played high, gave ex- 
pensive routs, and showed every disposition to help off with 
money quite as fast as her hushand ever gained it. She was 
young, handsome, vain, and giddy; and completely the slave 
of fashion. 
Her husband had not the politeness to allow himself to 
be ruined by her unfeeling folly and dissipation; he complain- 

















But he stood up manfully against the King and the King’s fa- 
vorites. No man of that age appeared to so little advantage 
when he was opposed to an inferior, and was in the wrong. 
But, onthe other hand, it is but fair to admit that no man of 
that age made so creditable a figure when he was opposed to 
a superior, and happencd to be in the right. Ou such occa- 
sions, his half-suppressed insolence and his impracticable ob- 
stinacy, had a respectable and interesting appearance, when | 
compared with the abject servility of the bar and the bench. 
On the present occasion he was stubborn and surly. He de- 
clared that it was a new and a highly improper practice in 
the Judges, to confer with a law-officer of the crown about | 
capital cases which they were afterwards to try; and for 
some time he resolutely kept aloof. But Bacon was equally | 
artful and persevering. “1 am not wholly ovt of hope,” 
said he, in a letter to the King, “ that my lord Coke himself, | 


| 


| when I have in some dark manner put him in doubt that he 


shall be left alone, will not be singular.” After some time, 


| Bacon's dexterity was successful; and Coke, eullenly and re- | 


| 


luctantly, followed the example of bis brethren. But in or- 
der to convict Peacham, it was necessary to find facts as well | 
aslaw. Accordingly, this wretched old man was put to the | 
rack ; and, while undergoing the horrible infliction, was ex- 
amined by Bacon, but in vain. No confession could be wrung 
out of him; and Bacon wrote to the King, complaining that 
Peacham had a dumb devil. At length the trial came on.— 
A conviction was obtained ; but the charges were so obvious | 
ly futile, that the government could not, for very shame, car- | 
ry the sentence into execution; and Peacham was suffered tv! 
languish away the short remainder of his life in a prison. 
(Concluded next week.) 


A REVERIE. 

I would I were a fairy. To rove all day by the music of | 
the waters—to hear the tales of memory from the cold blue | 
waves, of shipwreck and of storms—to learn a lasting lesson | 
from the coral insect's toil—to weep o'er the beautiful, the 
brave, in their ocean grave, the blue-eyed maid of merry Eng- 
land, the dark-eyed girl of Spain—to gaze on glittering jewels, | 
gold, iong since buried by the inconstant wind—to watch the 
mighty monsters of the deep at their ly gambols—to | 
wander benvath the waves of the fathomless abyss—with | 
thonght of Him, the Eternal one of wonders ! 

I would I were a fairy. To leave on swift wing man's dwel- | 
ling-place, for the bright planets afar—to stay my footsteps | 
on the sphere whence issues the soft light for lover's meetings | 
—to be not dazzled by the sun's bright rays, but pierce its | 
hidden attributes—to light on Saturn's belts and wonder at | 
their beauty—to gaze from some high resting place upon the | 
immensity of space sprinkled with sparkling gems and roll-| 
ing worlds, and raise my adoratien high to Him who governs 
all! 

I would I were a fairy. To skim o’er the bright surface of 
our own fair home—to listen to the song of birds in their na- 
tive grove which man has not polluted—to tread the holy 
ground of suffering more than human—to meditate on won- 
drous love by the shores of the far Jordan—to linger on the 
battle grounds of the heroic Greeks of Missilonghi and Ther- 
mopyl#@—to gaze withawe on thestupend sus ruins of Imperia! 
Rome—to glide by the light boatman’s song o’er the still 
waters of the bridal Adriatic—to taste the luxuries of the 
torrid zone and look from the summit of eternal snows upon | 

















with worthy contemplations of the means to procure it.”— 
In 1612 new edition of the “ Essays” appeared, with addi- 








the clouds beneath, with blessings for the love which gives te | 
man such inheritance ! 


ed of her conduct to her parents and nearest relations, whose 
advice was of no more avail than his own. Next he had re- 
course to a respectable minister of the Lutheran church, who 
| might as weil have preached to the dead. [t was in vain to 
| deny her money, for no tradesman would refuse to credit the 
| elegant—the fascinating wife of the rich Van Der “4 

Involved as the young ludy was in the vortex of fashionable 
dissipation, she had not yet ruined either ber health or repu- 
tation, and her husband, bythe advice of his friend, M—k—r, 
determined to send her for six months to a Verbetering Huis. 

With the utmost secrecy he laid before the municipal vu- 
thorities the most complete proofs of her wasteful extrava- 
gance and incorrigible levity; added to which, she had re- 
cently attached herself to gaming with French officers of rank, 
who lay under an imputation of being ren.arkably expert in 
levying contributions.~ She was already in debt upwards of 
thirty thousand florins to tradesmen, although her hushand 
allowed her to take from his cashier a stipulated sum every 
month, which was more than competent to meet the current 
expenses of his household; whilst to meet a loss which oc- 
curred at play, her finest jewels were deposited in the bands 
of a benevolent money lendcr, who accommodated the neces- 
sitous, upon unquestionbie security being previously left in 
his custody. 

Her husband was fully twenty years older than his volatile 
wife, of whom be was rationally fend, and at whose reforma- 
tion he aimed, before she was carried too far away by the 
stream of fushionable dissipation. 

Aguinst his will, she had agreed to make one of a party of 
ladies who were invited to a grand ball and supper at the 
house of a woman of rank and fuded character. 

Her husband, at breakfast, told her she must change her 
course of life or her extravagance would make him a bank- 
rupt, and herchildren beggars. She began her usual playful 
way of answer, and said, ‘ She certainly hed been a httle too 
thoughtless, and would soon commence a thorough reforma- 
tion.”” “ You must begin to-day, my dear,” said her husband, 
‘“‘and, as a proof of your sincerity, I intreat you to drop the 
company of ,and to spend your evening at home this 
day with me and your children.” “ Quite impossible my dear 
man,” said the modest wife, in reply: “1 have given my 
word and cannot break it.” Then,” said her husband, “ if 








| you go out this day dressed, to meet that party, remen.)er, 


for the next six months these doors will be barred against 
your return. Are you still resolved to go?” “ Yes,” said the 
iwdignant lady, “ if they were to be for ever barred against 
me!” 

Without either anger or malice, Mynheer Van Der—— 
told her “not to deceive herself, for, as certain as that wes 
her determination, so sure would she find his foretelling veri- 
fied.” She told him, “ if nothing else had power to induce 
her to go, it would be his menace.” With this they parted, 
the husband to prerare the penitentiary chamber for his giddy 
young wife, and the latter to eclipse every rival at the ball 
that eveniog. 

To afford ber a last chance of avoiding an ignominy which 
it pained him to inflict, he went once more to try to wean her 
from her imprudent courses, and proposed to set off thot 
evening to Zutphen, where her mother dwelt; but he found 
her sullen, and busied with milliners and dresses, and sur- 
rounded with all the paraphernalia of splendid attire. 

At the appointed hour the coach drove to the door, and 
the beautiful woman (full dressed, or rather undressed, ) trip- 
ped guily down stairs; and, stepping in the coach, told the 
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driver to stop at———, on the Keizer Gragt. It was then i A tradesman’s daughter in the Warmoe’s street, in 1803, | gravely, “ for really | had suspected some foul play. 
dark, and she was a little surprised to find the coach had pas- || formed an attachment to a married man. Her parents, With | 


sed throagh one of the city gates : the sound of a clock awoke | 


her as from adream. She puiled the check string, but the 
driver kept on; she culled out, and some ove behind the coach 


told her, in a suppressed voice, that she was # prisoner, and | 


must be still. The shock was severe ; sie trembled in every 
limb and was near fainting with terror and alarm, when the 


couch entered the gates of Verbetering Huis, where she was | 





a view to save her from ruin, placed her in one of these 
houses for six months. Solitude and reflection, and the re- | 
ligious lectures read tw her by the minister who was appoint- | 
ed to attend, wrought a change of sentiment; but the shock | 
was so great that she died soon after her réelease—a victim to | 
her unfortunate passion. 

An English tradesman, who lived in the same street, had a | 


who is he?” Pray, 
“He is a man of good family and one of la 

all of which he has dissipatedfat play. He martied Bloc’ 

Vane, she with whom it wus suid by village G88ips, you once 

had an affaire de eaur in early hfe.” 

“1 don’t recollect her,” said Melvil. 

“ Not recollect her!” said Russel eagerly, “not recolle 

her?!) Why, Melvil, I could almost feel tempted = ns 


dvomed to take up her residence. 

The matron of the house, a grave, severe, yet a well-bred 
person, opened the door; called the lady by name, and re- | continement, or some extraneous causes, the unfortunate wo- 
quested her to alight. ‘ Where am 1! in God's name tell | man went raving mad, in which state she died. It was a cu- 
me, and why am | brought here!” “ You will be informed | rious fact that, of the English who have been placed in these 
of every thieg, madam, if you please to walk in doors."— sort of houses, scarcely a single instance bas occurred of any 
** Where is my husband,” said she, in wild affright; “sure he | radical good being effected, further than the restraint imposed 
wilt not let me be murdered!” “ It was your husband who | by the rules of the place; whilst, of the native Dutch, in at 
drove you hither, madam, he is now upon the ceach-box!” || Jeast one half the cases that occurred in 1803, a radical cure 

Chis intelligence was conclusive. Al! her assurance for- | had been effected. 
sook ler. She submiited to be conducted into the house, and All these institutions are placed under the superintendence 
sut pale,raute and trembling; her faceand her dress exhibiting | of the police; most of them are provided with dork chambers 
the most striking contrast. || for the confinement of the refractory, and alsoa geesstal paal, 

The husband, deeply affected, first spoke; he told her, 
“that he had no other means to save her from ruin, and he | whipped at the other, without an order from the magistrate ; 
trusted the remedy would be etlectual; and, when she quitted || and the latter punishment must be applied in the presence of 
that retreat she would be worthy of his esteem.” |, the visitors, and not by any servant of the house, but by the 

She then essayed, by the humblest protestations, by tears | common executioner—which inflictions are not held as infa- 
and entreaties, to be permitted to return, and vowed that nev- | mous, or even dishonorable; and many instances have oc- 





inure whilst she lived would she ever offend him. ‘Save | curred in which the great and opulent have had their children | 


punished in this manner. 
During the prosperity of the Belgic republic, these institn- 
tions were very beneficial to the community ; but after its de- 


e 
me,’ said she, “‘ the mortification of this punishment and my 
future conduct shall prove the sincerity of this reformation.” 
ut to let her off too soon, she was shown herdestined apart- 
vent and dress, the rules of thef house, and the order for 
her confinement during the six months! She was complete- 
ly overpewered with terror and fell senseless on the floor.— | rich—and they were few indeed—could afford to pay for their 
When she recovered she found ber husband chafing her tem- | relatives, to whom such coercion might have been useful. 
pies, and expressing the utmost anxiety for her safety. “I Ee = 
have been unworthy of your affection,” said the fair penitent, | TRE GAMBLER’S FATE. 
“but spare me this ignominious fate; take me back to your — 
home, and never more shail you have cause to reproach me.” ** Another glass of Curacor—and then for St. James's,” 
Her husband who loved ber with unabated atiection, not- | said Russel to his friend. “* Has your lengthened residence 
withstanding all her !evity, at last relented; and the same | on the continent embued with much taste for ecarte or rou- 
coach drove her back to her home, where not one of the do- , lette.” 
mestics (a trusty man-servant excepted) had the least suspi- “No,” replied Melvil, *‘ ever opposed, both by inclination 
cion of what had oceuired. As soon as her husband led her+ and education to the vice of gambling, | have studiously 


ensued, they became less an object of terror, as only the 


or whipping-post; but no one can be confined in the one, or | 


cline and fall, and the universal poverty and depravity which | 


to Ler apartment she dropped on her knees, and implored his || avoided the magic circle in which the tickle goddess enthrals 
her votaries. Surely you do not play?” 


pardon; told him the extent of all her debts, begged him to |, 


take herto Zutphen fura few weeks, and promised so to re- 
duce her expenditure as to make good the sums she bed so 
inconsiderately thrown av ay. 


\.lowing for the excessive terror she had felt when she 
found, instead of being driven to 
ceed.ng round the ramparts, outside of the city gates, which 
she could not wholly overcome, she spent the happiest even- 





| fore, an appointment to be kept. 


"3 rout, she was pro- | 


“ Very little,” responded Russel, carelessly, “‘ and merely 
for amusement; to-mght, however, | have as I told you be- 
You will accompany me, I 


hope! you need not play.” 
** To part with each other so soon, and after so long a se- | 

paration, with so much to talk about, and so many friends || 

to inquire after, requires more philosophy than [ can boast 


wife who was rather too much addicted to drinking, and he Hl thatthe lack of memory was intentional. Not remember 
placed her in ene of these houses; but whether it was the | Blanche Vane l—she whom we used to’ call * beautiful 


Blanche ?"" 
| Melvil colored slightly. A crowd of recollections pressed 
| to his heart, but or away with the moment in which 
they were engendered ; there was a little romance in his own 
| bosom. “I do remember that cognomen,” he answered cold. 
| ly. as he turned away from the table. 

i Half an hour elapsed ere Melvil again approached. The 
|| gambler’s face was flushed with success; thet of Russel was 
| pale and disturbed. He had lost very considerably. 

| “One more throw for double stakes,” cried be, “and | 
have done.” 

: Agreed,” replied Hawhes. 

| Melvil with some difficulty made bis way to the opposite 
vend of the table, and watched with cagle eye his every mo 
j tion. They threw, and Russel lost = The scarlet blood 
| mounted on Melvil’s brow; he suddenly bent forward, and 
violently seized the waist of Hawkes. 

**Contemptible scoundrel! you have dice io your sleeve.” 

Universal confusion fullowed, and groups of persons flocked 
to the table, while Hawkes proudly shook off the grasp of 
Melvil, aod bared bis arm, calmly saying— 

“Prove your charge, sir.” 

This was impossible ; and although perfectly satisfied him- 
selfas to the truth of his allegation, Melvil was obliged to 
acknowledge he bad no means of sustaining it. Hawkes de- 
/manmded his card: it was given. 

“You are wrong,” whispered Russel; “ you had beter 
apologize; he is a capita! shot.” 

“Twas not wrong, and I[ will not apologize,” answered 
Melvil, quietly. 

Ere the latter had left the room, a meeting bad been ar- 
| ranged for the following morning, by Russel and some friends 
of Hawkes. 

Five persons met, early on a damp, misty, gloomy-looking 
morning, in Battersea fields; they were the duelists, their sec- 
onds, and a surgeon. Melvil wag cool and collected. 

“ Russel, if I fall, promise to give up for ever your fearful 
pursuit.” 

** May heaven avert such acalamity as your being wounded 


| even!” 


“Will you promise me what I heave asked 7” 
“T will do more: I will swear!” answered Russel. 
The ground was soon measured—the combatants took their 


ing of her life with Ler husband; and from that dey she || of possessing; so as your appointment must be kept, and I 


abandoned her former career of dissipated folly, and became || have no fear of my resolutiun failing in one night, | will ac- | 
Were I superstitious, though, I should not | 


ailthat her husband desired—a good wile and affec'ivnate || company you. 
mother. de se; for a Scotch professor of second sight once told me 


There have been instances of persons having Leen confined | that 1 should bitterly rue the action did | ever cross the | 


for many years in these houses, mostly by coercion, but some | threshold of a gaming house.” 
|| Russel smiled sarcastically. 


voluntarily! 

An elderly man who had acquired a competency, after he 
had retired from business, touk to drinking, and that to an 
excessive degree; during which fits of intemperance he | 


spending or wasting all he had, and reducing himself and fa- | 


mily to beggary. 
His wife was advised to place her husband in Verbetering 


* Possibly your Scotch seer | 
spoke from experience. Who knows but that some cunning | 
chiel had won a groat from him at a fair, and he thought the || 


| like might hapto you? Nevertheless, I should like to un- H 
made away with his property, and showed every symptom of |, derstand this second sight, as you phrase it, very well, seeing || wound of his enemy, so did this sentence enter into the very 


that it would prove an able auxiliary at bezard.”’ Hi 
The Curacoa was drunk, the cab was ordered, and the 
scene waschanged. One hour afterwards he was deeply en- 





{ 


Huis; an act for which be thanked her, and acknowledged it |, gaged in the mysteries of play, and Melvil occasionally look- | 
was the only means by whic!: he could be restrained from ru- || ing on, and anon chatting with some young lordlings to | dressing Melvil, “ you were right; but hear my justification, 


ining himself. 

At the end of five months’ discipline, in a house where all | 
his wants were supplied, and nothing debarred him but intox- | 
icating liquors, he was deemed to be sufficiently reclavmed ; | 
and went back to hia house, cured, ashe hoped, of a vice he | 
had not acquired in his youihful days. He did not feel the | 
least anger or resentment; but, on the contrary, told hia wife | 


and sons, if he should again relapse intu that odious vice, to || 


send him back, and there kee p him. ] 

For a time he maintained his resolution; but by degrees 
he fell off, and in less than a year he was become as bad as 
ever. His family were grieved, but such was their fondness 
for him, they would not again put him ina place of restraint, 
lest their friends should reflect upon them, and impute their 
conduct to sordid motives alone. 

One day the old gentleman was missed, and the night 

passed without tidings, The next morning the messenger 
from the Verbetering Huis arrived with a note, infurming his 
wife and family “ that, feeling his own inability to conquer e 
propensity that was alike ruinous and unworthy of bis age 
end fermer character, he bad betuken bimsclf to bis old quar- 
ters, wheve he was determined to live and die, as he saw no 
other tneans of avoiding the ignominy of wasting bis property 
and making beggars of his family.” 
__ In Holland, the majority of males is twenty-five years; and 
if @ young gentleman is very incorrigible, his parents or 
guardians can place him in une of these institutions; and the 
same respecting young women. 








|| whom his friend had introduced him, patiently awaiting the | 


termination uf an amusement for which he entertained no | 
small degree of distate. Russel won largely. Seated atthe | 
sume table with him was one of those professed players who 
nightly baunt the gaming table. He wasn man of middle age, 
of gentlemanly manners, and seemed well known to those by | 
whom he was surrounded. 

“* What, losing again to-night, Hawkes?" said one of the 
bystanders, addressing him we have described—" this is bad; 
you have last night's losses to repay already.” 

“* True,” replied the person addressed ; and Melvil, well 
versed in human nature, noticed a peculiar intonation in 
the voice of the speaker, which displayed fierce internal agi- 
;tation of mind, although to a common observer it might have 
been imPerceptible. “ True, 1 must; and you will see I 
shall win presently.” 

. “Indeed !"”" exclaimed the other, “ well, well, we shall see 
that.” 

In effect the prophecy of the player appeared magical— 
for anon the luck changed—Rusvel’s high pile of gold dwin 
died rapidly away; each successive throw of the dice contri- 
buted materially to reduce it, while that of Hawkes speedily 
became the largest on the board. 

“Russel,” whispered Melvil, ‘leave this dangerous pas- 
time, the luck you see has changed.” 

“ And will change again,” replied Russel; “I know my 


' ined the wound. 


places—the signal was given—and as previously arrarged, 
both fired together. Melvil remained unhurt; the gambler ell. 
“God !" ejaculated Melvil, “ I have destroyed bim !” 
They rushed to the fallen man, and while bis second raised 
and supported his head upon his knee, the surgeon cxam- 
It was in the left side. 
“ Speak—spenk !" excliimed Melvil, “am [a murderes!” 
“ Fly, fly with your best speed, gentlemen,” said the sure 
geon; ** the wound is mortal; he cannot live many minutes. 
As the poisoned arrow of the Indian warrior festers in the 


" 


heart of Melvil, and here fester and canker bis bopes of fu- 


| ture happiness. The dying man beard the reply with as- 


sumed fortitade. 2 as 
“Tt is well,” he snid, faintly, “ nny, it is just. You,” ad- 


such as it is. I have a wife—childien; I shall never see 
them more. I love them better than myself. A run of ill 
luck had left me penniless, end them starving. Desperation 
filled my bosom, and I determined, should fortune desert me, 
that I would ensnare ber favors by employing means which 
I had not so much as dreamed of.’ 

“ He is dying,” snid the surgeon; “ fly for your lives, gen- 
tlemen!” : 

He who supported the head of Hawkes lowered it gently 
to the grass, and disappeared; neither of the others moved. 
The motion of his head appeared to rouse the fast-fading re- 
collections of the unfortunate duelist, but bis mind wandered: 

“ Blanche, my wife—my sweet-heart—anuther chance for 
thy sake! Throw—throw—now give me the box. Down go 
the dice—sh !—deuce—ace—the game is up!” 

A convulsive contraction of the limbs followed—then ® 
slight shudder, and the gambler ‘ slept the sleep which knows 
no waking.’ 

Russel and Melvil made a tour to Switzerland together. 
Both were melancholy—the former for a season, the later 
for ever. 


Crocks and Watcues.—The use of sech as we have at 
the present time were unknown to the Romans. The sun- 
din! was introduced 440 years after the building of the city- 
About a century afterwards, a kind of water-clock was intr 
duced, which was contrived with mach ingenuity, and answer 











adversary well; goodfortune rarely abides with him.” 
“Iam glad to hear that you know him,” replied Melvil, 


ed a very good purpose. Parlay’s Universal History. 
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The Relief of the Poor-—At the mention of poverty and 
guflering, the ear of the worlding is stopped, the taste of the 
fastidious revolts, the thoughtless, the sensual, and the self- 
ish, turn their eyes elsewhere; yet the duty uf the community 
ty iis unfortunate members must not the less be performed, 


| 


nor should the press be recreant to the relative obligations 


clearly resting upon it, The kindly offices of the Good Sa- | 
maritan were never more needed than now; and though 
heartless or headless thousards ‘ pass by on the other side,’ 
there are still many who pursue with unwearying steps the 
path of merey and beneficence. There are yet many more 
sho, though unable to contribute any thing of their slerder 


intheir powet toalleviate the woes of the suffering. To these 
taoclasses we would now address a few suggestions regerd- 
ing the condition of the poor. 

Ir is apparent at the first glance that the demands for the 
empathy and aid of the claritable are far greater this winter 
than for many years past. Even the Cholera season was less 
productive of utter destitution and misery. Occurring inthe 
heart of the snmmer, when the want of fuel was not felt, and 
both the facilities for removing from the city and the chances 
foremployment when ont of it were far greater than now, the 


urgent necessity of pecuniary assistance was nearly confined | 
But now | 
the pervading distress has broader and deeper foundations. || 


withe poor who were attacked by the disorder. 


For months, a blight has been upon the commercial and man- 


uficturing interests of the country. The prostration of the | 


cave and the enterprising threatens the starvation of the 
poor and the dependent. The blow falls with fearful power 
pon the cities and manufaciuring villages, and especially 
upon our own city. Not move than one-half the amount of 
manufacturing, building, and other business of which labor is 
a principal ingredient, has been carried on within the last 
eight months that was done in the corresponding portion of 
1°36. Probably the trade of our city has fallen off in lke 


proportion; while the losses of our citizens by failures through- | 


wot the country have not been less than fifty millions—every 
tulure, from Maine to Louisiana, having a tendency to de- 
tess business and paralyze industry here. The same blow 
which divests the merchant of his credit, his income, and bis 
means of generous living, robs also the laborer of employment 
and bread 
thousand persons in our city who subsist by daily manual 
‘hor are substantially ot wholly without employment. Some 
of these subsist on the scanty carnings of former days some 
are aided by relatives or personal friends, and some manage 
avoid starvation with the few shillings which partial and 
precarious employment or still more uncertain beggary afford 


them; but there are still thousands—we estimate them from | 


some personal observation at not less than ten thousand— 
within the limits of our city who are in utter and hopeless 
‘istess, with no means of surviving the winter but those 
afurded by the charity of their fellow citizens. 


It is some mitigation, indeed, of the horrors of this desti- 


tution that the winter has thas far been mild beyond prece- 


At thie moment, one-third of the two hundred | 


| 


leust, the investigation has been ample, and the amount of | has had a most salutary and pacifying effect. There is no 
want and distress developed bears u fearful disproportion to | more danger of the Patriot operations embroiling us in a war 
| the means of relief thus far provided. with England, nvither will there be any repetitions of the 
| The plan generally pursued of appointing a Committee for | Schlosser outrage. Every thing in reason is doing and will 
| each district of two or three blocks, und enjoining a strict | be done to maintain the neutrality of our territory and repress 
| scrutiny of the condition and circumstances of all who appear | the belligerent spirit of the frontier towns and counties. 

to stand in need of chasity, at the same time that contribu- | ——— 

tions are solicited of all those who may be able to aid them, || ™M'ss1ss1Pr1.—The Legislature of this State met at Jack- 
is probably the best which on the spur of the moment could | #9" ©” the 1st inst. and organized by the election of Hon. A. 
be devised. A depot being opened in each Ward, and the | &- Bingaman of Natchez President of the Senate, and Dr. 








\ donations of the charitable distributed only in small supplies King of Franklin Speaker of the House. These gentlemen 
| of fuel and provisions to those who absolutely need them, it |, are both Whigs, and their election would seem to discredit 


| seems almost impossible that the charge of improvident or | the claim of @ majority for their party by the Administration 


' injurious alms-giving should be urged against the plan pur- | journals. A letter to the Globe, however, asserts that this 
| sued. If time sball prove that by means of this system the || unexpected resuit was brought about by mistaken generosity 


means to the relief of the wholly destitute, are yet doing all | P°°F generally wre enabled to live through the winter with |” the part of the Administration party. 


little comparative suffering from frost and famine, the bless- | Pexxsyivasia.—Much excitement was recently created 


ing of Heaven will surely rest upon, while the thanks of the | in the House of Representatives of this State, by the ipt 
ee a the gratitude of the poor shal) distinguish, the au- | of a Message from the Governor, stating his objections to a 
apengeyedl premeneres of this expansive charity. _ | bill passed by the Legislature providing partially for the re- 

if thie echeme be scalously and perseveringly carried into || pair of the Public Works. - It was not a Veto, the Legisla- 
execution, — all will have been done that can reason | wre not having been in sessien at the expiration of the con- 
ably be expected ior the immediate relief of the poor. Yet | sirutional period cf consideration allowed the Governor, 
this is not all that is wanted, or that the benevolent spirit of wherefore the bill became a law without his signature. On 
the age chould dictate. There ought to be a regular and per- | 1,6 reading of this Message, it was moved that it be not re- 
manunt organization of all the benevolent and good in our _ ceived by the House; but this motion was decisively reject- 
city, with others throughout the land, for the extinction of 24 with one or two others of like character 
mendicity and ouffering from want, end for purposes of ual | The Convention for a Reform of the State Constitution, 
versal philanthropy. Such an organization should ever exist, | ney th tahdhion ‘én Philadelphia, has very nearly concluded 
and its iret aim should be to afford or — employment its labors—or rather its session ; for it has hardly settled any 
ane for every — whe might desire it. We thing as yet. The following important provision was adop- 
| believe it need cost but a trifle to do this—to say toevery 124 ahout 2 o'clock on Saturday morning by a vote of 86 
| able-bodied individual who could find no other means of sub- to 29: 

sistence—You shall at ieast have a living if you willaccept) «Ny corporate body shall be hereafter created, renewed or 

the place we offer you, or enter our manufuctory, work-shop, extended, with banking or discounting privileges, without 
In ordinary times—indeed, even in these six months public notice of the application for the same, in 
such manner as shall be prescribed by uw. Nor shall any 
charter for the purposes aforesaid be granted for a longer 
, period than twenty years. And every such charter shall con- 
| the general co-operation of the philanthropic, and the keeping | tain a clause reserving to the Legislature the power to alter, 
open of such an Imelligence Office as might easily be es- revoke and annul the same whenever in their opinion they 


tablished. The remainder might be employed in some man- ™®Y be injurious to the citizens of the Commonwealth, in 
facturing business at little cost or risk to the association such manner, however, that no injustice shell be done to the 
—e ; ‘ . ’? corporators. No law hereafter enacted shall contain more 
and with no great outley of capital. We do not mean that than one corporate body.” 
| this should be the extent of the operations of such an associ- eee 


The education of the children of the 





or other service. 
times—nine-tenths of all the needy might be affuided the 
means of earning their own subsistence, at the cost of only 





Ounto.—A very full Convention of the Administration par- 
ty assembled at Columbus on the 8th of January, and nomi- 
nated Hon. Wilson Shannon, of Belmont, for Governor. He 
isa young lawyer of good talents. The Convention mani- 
ested a determination to do their utmost at the October Elec- 
tion, whatever the chances. We like the principle. 


| ation. By no means. 
|| destitute, and a regard to the moral and intellectual improve- 
|| ment of the poor, should also be kept prominently in view. 
| With a proper organization and the active sympathy of those 
| who could not fail to approve of the enterprise, we firmly be- 

lieve that beggary and pinching want might be almost wholly 
| prevented at a far less cost than is now required to maintain 
them. Is not the idea worth a thought, if that only? 


Ruope Istaxp.—The Whig State Convention has nomi- 
nated the following State Ticket: 
rs . For Governor, Wi.t1aM Spracve, of Warwick. 
| Pronticr Hostilities—We have stirring news by the late For Lieut. Governor, Joseru Cups, of Portsmouth. 
'| Northern mails from Navy Island and its neighborhood. The For Senators, Samuel W. King, of Johnston; Hezekiah 
|| details will be found ix another column. A few days mus, Bosworth, of Warren; Jonathan Reynolds, of Kingstown ; 
i bring us advices either of a decisive attack on the Island or a’ Jedediah Shaw, of Little ee a oe 
| movement of the Patriv: forces. We believe the latter would Stes og a cen Olecy Whipple, of North 
have evacuated the Island and sailed up Lake Erie to effect , Providence; Henry Aldrich, of West Greenwich; Dutee 
a landing on the main land of Canada ere this but for the dif-!| Smith, of Burrillville. 





dent, and not only temperate but beautifully serene and | fiewlty of procuring transports ; the United States officers hav- | 


pleasant. All this is favorable—it would be far more so if |! ing notified the Buffalo steamboats that they could enguge in 
} 


there were employment; but without eccupation it is not | this business but at their imminent peril. Of course, the 


bread. T y “ ; int ; . : .' 
wo months of winter yet remain; and if not eold, owners of the boats refused to embark in this novel carrying i lodgings by severe indisposition; and the vote being strictly 


we shall doubtless have much inclement and searching weath- || grade unless security to the full value of the property endan- 
er. Our Alms Louse and all our charitable institutions are H gered were given them; and this could notbe procured. So 
“ow full to overflowing. All the ordinary appliances of |) the Provisional Government of Upper Canada, with the Ar- | 
charity are exhausted or insufficient; and bere are ten thou- | my, Navy, Treasury, and Military materiel, (including the 


sand sufferers still unprovided for. Not less than fifty thou- |} plundered arms and munitions of this State and the United 
| 


| \the majority. 


The Small Bill Law passed finally the House of Assembly 
of this State on Monday by a vote of 100 to 27—every Mem- 
ber present but Mr. Hall of this city, who was confined to his 


a party one, except that Mr. Halsey of Clinton voted with 
In the Senate, no decisive action has been 
had upon it; but the bill reported by the Bank Committee, 
to authorize the issue upon such terms as it is known the 
Banks cannot accept, will probably pass. We do not believe 


tnd dollars—it ought to be twice that sum—will be requi- |! States,) are still confined to the half square mile of Navy \|the House wil! agree to all the propositions reperted by the 


site to curry them fairly through the inhospitable season. 

In this state of things, public meetings have been held in 
most of the Wards of our city, and associations been formed 
to prosecute systematically the noble work of benevolence. 
District Committees are appointed to visit the abodes of the 
destitute and suffering to inquire carefully into their several 
hecessities, as well as the residences of the more favored to 
solicit contributions, How far the good work may have pro- 
ceeded we know but imperfectly ; but in the Sixth Ward, at 


panes. "Lowe CaaS roy Sanis e eee || Senate’s Committee, even though its disagreement should 
} that the name of this green spot above the Coterect has been | ensure the loss of the bill. A Report of the Joint Committee 
eS 0 and that the true oo " Knave's Island. The lion the Schlosser affair has been published. 

ogic does not seem to as conclusive. ‘ 


| We atill believe very little of the reiterated rumor that Dr. | Our Auctton System.—Mr. Willis Hall of this city, bas 


\ introduced in the Legislature a bill to abolish the monopoly 
\\'\of the Auction business now enjoyed by the Auctioneers ap 
‘pointed by the Governor and Senate. On Wednesday, ho 
| supported this bill in a powerful and truthful speech of corsid 


Duncombe, the Radical leader in the West, is in great force 

| somewhere near Detroit. Our Detroit papers to the 3d are 
wholly silent in relation to the matter. 

The arrival_of Gon. Scott and Gov. Marcy on the frontier 
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erable length, and was replied to by Messrs. Mann of Her- 
kimer and Hurlbut of Jefferson. The first section of the 
dill then passed the Committee of the Whole. 

We beg leaveto assure the opponents of this bill at Albany 
that, after much consultation with men of all parties in this 
city, we do not believe there are one hundred persons (not 
themselves Auctioneers) among us who are not warmly fa- 
vorable to the principle and the passage of the bill. The 


Loco Focos here claim the principle as emphatically one of || 


their own, and can never be juggled into opposition to it. 
Any hostility which can be raised here must be based on the 
jealousy of Auctions altogether entertained by a portion of 
our mercantile community. A party opposition to Mr. Hall’s 
proposition may be fatal to the measure, but not more so 
than to those who thus defeat it. 





Corsecticut.—A Whig Convention is to be held at Hart- 
ford on the 14th of February next, to nominate Governor and 
other state officers. We believe the regular Democratic Con- 


port of his right to a seat, and in review of the ex parle de- sippi pnd Michigan are the only States completely under the 
cision made at the Extra Session. The question was an | weather. At New-Orleans gold bears only 4 per cent. premi. 
amendment offered by Mr. Bell to the resolution of Mr. Bron- um, and exchange on London scarcely so high as here. Ex. 
son deny'ng the claim of Messrs. Prentiss and Word. The | change on England here ranged rather above 10 percent. per 
amendment reverses the proposition, No question taken. the last packet, and the remittances were very large—a mij. 


a || lion and a half, we understand. Much of this was sent by 
| The Commonwealth Bank, Boston, suspended payment on |) ys. Bank, to cancel its Post Notes loaned to the men 


| Friday of last week. It had been for months in a wretched | chants last April. It is understood that the Bank has ne 


| condition, although the principal Depostse Bank of the Gov- } two per cent. by its heavy advances last April, at the same 


enact re aap na tongs || time that those advances greatly mitigated the severity of the 
| debt to reas anne ' * || pressure, and saved many houses from ruin. 

recently deceased, was President, and stands indebted to the | 4 Shae Sauls op eat we a whats rhe — 

| Bank something like $200,000. Most of the principal Fed- nll : = ee ie 
oe pare “it — ee pia at goods are now going forward to England. The Spring trade 

Office yar “|| cannot fail to be ample, and our merchants will | 

| It is said that Hon. Isavc Hill, Governor of New Hampshire, seer gg _ ante will be amply pre- 
|is largely indebted to the Bank, with only Mr. Simpson as : : te - 
{indorser. (We know the fact that Mr. Hill has been largely Nr. Charles G. Brewster, an active Christian philanthro- 
ja debtor of the Bank.) Altogether, the failure is a deplora- | pist, who died at Manlius Village in this State, on the 30th 
| ble one, and it is thought that while the notes may and will i ult. aged 29, left by his will $500 to sustain the ‘ Union Her- 




















vention meets the same week. The Conservative on the 8th. 


Congress.—The attention of the two Houses throughout | 
the two or three weeks preceding the present has been 60 | 
considerably engrossed with the discussion of abstract propo- i 
sitions regarding Slavery, Abolition, Texas, &c. &e.—gen- | 
erally of littke moment so far as results are regarded—that | 
we have not thought proper to devote much space to a record | 
of their proceedings. The Resolutions of the Legislature of | 
Vermont were discussed so Jately as Tuesday of this week in | 
the Senate, and a motion to lay the question of their reception | 
on the table was lost: Ayes 12, Noes 26. The resolutions, 
remain on the table for further discussion. On Tuesday, 
also, Mr. Buchanan reported the Annual Appropriation Bills | 
from the Committee of Finance. Among them was the Sub- | 
Treasury Bill, which was laid on the table for a fortnight. | 
[ This bill would occupy several columns of our paper. The | 
Express copies thirteen of its twenty-nine sections, which | 
would require a column of The New-Yorker. } 

In the House on Tuesday, the Mississippi Election came | 
up onthe Report of the Committee on Elections. Mr. Bror.-| 
son of N. Y. offered a resolution, declaring that Messrs. | 
Prentiss and Word are not elected Members of the existing | 
Congress! An irregular and excited discussion followed, | 
during which a violent personal altercation touk place be-, 
tween Messrs. Wise and Gholson. No action resulted. 


Later.—On Wednesday, the attention of the Senate was 
principally occupied with the consideration of the following 
resolution, offered by Mr. Webster: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be requested 
to obtain information, and lay the same before the Senate, 
with as little delay as possible, respecting any payments of 
pensions, by the late —s agent of Boston, or of fishing | 
bounties, recently made by the collector at Boston, in biils of | 
the Commonwealth Bank of that city; and the whule amount | 
of such payments; and that he further inform the Senate by 
what authority or direction payment of such pensions and 
bounties has been made in such bills ; and that he further in-| 


| 


form the Senate whether any, and if any. how much, of the | 
public money of the United States is in deposite at said bank ; || 


and if any of such money be therein deposited, at what time | 
or times such deposites were made. 

The resolution was, in the end, adopted, with an addition, | 
moved originally by Mr. Niles of Connecticut, in the follow- 
ing form: 

“ And that he further report to the Senate whether the late 
Bank of the United Siates has yet paid, or accounted with 
the Government, the sum of one hundred and sixty thousnnd 
dollars, fraudulently detained, on the pretence of a claim of | 
damages for the non-payment of the draft drawn on the 
French Government, and also to report what loss the United || 
States have sustained by depositing the public revenues in}, 
banks, or by receiving the notes of banks which have failed, 
or their bills become depreciated.” 

The word ‘fraudulently’ in the resolution was, on the re- 
monstrance of Mr. Bayard, and several other Senators, 
changed by the mover to unjustly, which latter word was| 
then stricken out by the Senate. Tlie amendment was then 
agreed to, with the following further addition, made at the 
request of Mr. Webster: 

** And that the Soman report on the first branch of this | 
resolution first, and on both as soon as ticable.” | 

After this subject was disposed of, the Senate took up the| 
bill ee for the maintenance of our neutral obligations || 
on the inland frontier, which bill was amended as moved by 
Mr. Buchanan, and was then ordered to a third reading. 

In the House, after the morning business, the Mississippi 


E’ection came up, and Mr. Prentiss spoke at length in sup- 





| 
| 





‘be generally paid, the capital stock and some other liabil- | ald’ at Cazenovia, Madison Co.—feeling great solicitude for 
ities willbe nearly a total loss. | the prosperity and efficiency of the work. 
We learn that a very large amount of the bills of this | memory! 


Bank were paid out during the week of its failuretotheMas- | #Zon. Daniel Sturgeon, (Adm.) bas been re-elected Trea- 
sachusetts fishermen as bounty money, on account of the U.  surer of Vennsylvania by the Legislature. He received 68 


Honor to his 


S. Treasury. No other money was given or could be had.— 
The officers engaged in this business, knowing the unsound 
condition of the Bank, ought to be sent to the Penitentiary. 

The Lafayette and Franklin Banks, which were also U. S. 
depositories, and virtually branches of the Commonwealth, 
stopped some time since—or rather the Associated Banks of 


Boston stopped receiving their notes, which is equivalent to 
‘afailure. The other Bostou Banks are said to be sound—| 


at least in each other's estimation. We hope they may 
prove 80. 

We hear that the Commonwealth had extended its liabili- 
tiesto the extent of $1,400,000, while its capital was only 
$300,000, in defiance of the law which limits the liabilities 
of a Bank to twice its capital. The Commonwealth Insur- 
ance Company is involved $200,000 by this failure, aud stops. 
If there are no prosecutions for fraud in this matter, we shall 
be disappointed. 








Middlesex Bank, Mass.—The rumor has been strong this 
week that the Middlesex Bank was so involved with the 
Commonwealth Bank of Boston that it must share the down- 
fall of the latter. We hear with great pleasure that this is 
incorrect—that this Bank has been able to give security to 


the Association of Boston Banks for the redemption of its | 


notes, and they will be taken as usual. Hon. Wm. Parmen- 
ter, Adm. Member of Congress from Middlesex, is President 
of this Bank, and also of Parmenter’s Glass Compeny, which 
is deeply involved in the Commonweelth business. A Boston 
paper states that among the credits of the Commonwealth 
Bank are the following: 

Simpson and Hood (President and Cashier). .......+...+-$170,000 

Hall 3. Ho... 0... cccccccccscevccscccccsscccccsececs cece sb IOOO0 


Mt. Washington Association. -.-. «ce: .ccecssecccececs es, 160,000 
Parmenter’s Glass Company... ot cece cccvececcocccescosoce 120,000 







Fire in the City.—There was a fire in Sullivan st., near | 


votes in joint ballot to 59 for Henry Witmer, (Opp.) 
Stealing Shinplasters bas been decided by Judge Dariing- 
ton of Pa. to be no larceny. 
Gor. E. D, White, of Louisiana, it is said, will be a can- 


didate to represent New Orleans in the next Congress. 
| 


|| Judge Fox, of Pennsylvania, has decided in the case of a 


Bucks County Contested Election, that negroes are not cit- 
zens within the meaning of the Constitution of that State, and 
cannot legally vote at elections. 


G. W. Thompson, Esq. has been nominated by the Presi- 
dent (under the new law) as Postmaster at Wheeling, Va. in 
place of R. M'Clure Esq. The fact becoming known to the 
citizens, a great meeting has been held to protest against the 
change, on the ground that Mr. M'Clare is an excellent and 
popular officer, while Mr. Thompson is almost a stranger in 

| the city. 
| The Postmaster General has ordered that Treasury Notes 
may be taken for postage, and paid out ogain if the creditors 
| of the Department will take them in preference to specie. 
|| This is not very likely to happen while Treasury Notes are 
| below Bank paper, and specie 3 or 4 percent. premium. 
| Baltimore is agitated by constant outrages and riots grow- 
ing out of the quarrels of certain of its Fire Companies. 
Affairs at Washington— he Currency.—As Congress 
‘| has not yet arrived at any definite action on the propositions 
| of the President and Secretary of the Treasury regarding the 
future collection and keeping of the Public Revenues, we are 
| obliged to depend on secondary and jess reliable sources of 
| information than would be afforded by such action. Thus 
| governed, we give place to the following manifesto of the 
, Conservative Organ at the Metropolis, issued on Tuesday.— 
It proves at least that whatever modification of the original 


Broome, on Thursday morning at half past 2, which destroy- | Sub-Treasury Scheme may have been conceded, it bo yet 
: 7 | as far as ever from being satisfactory to the ‘ Conservative 
ed two dwellings. 


interest. From the Madisonian. 


Mr. John H. Rose, of Coudersport, Pa. shot himself in his | THE GRAND RESULT. 


own barn a few days since, leaving a wife and five children. 
He was deeply involved. _ 


The Money Market.—Money is still scarce for good paper 
in our city, owing to the efforts of the Banks to effect an early 


| general resuioption of Specie Payments. A bill having been 


reported in the Legislature of Pennsylvania to coerce a re- 
sumption in that State on the Let of May, it is thorght that 


| the Philadelphia Banks will coBperate in fixing a still earlier j 


day for a voluntary payment of specie. Stocks are well sus- 
tained; U.S. Bank 114, (dividend off;) Union Bank 116, 
National 114, Merchants 115, Phenix 118, Commercial 87, 
Del. and Hudson 75. Treasury Notes have rallied within a 
few days and are now 4 per cent. above Bank Notes. The 
new Treasury Notes bearing 5 per cent. interest are mucl: 
better, of course. Specie commands a nominal premium of 
2 or 3 percent. 

The internal exchanges are partially restored. On New- 
Orleans, only 3 per cent. Charleston much lower. Missis- 


| lishment of a Trea 


| CONCILIATION, CONCESSION, COMPROMISE! ‘ 

|| The Sub-Treasury Scheme and the exclusive metallic cur 

} tency to be crammed down the throats of dissenting breth- 
' 


ren! 
| After all the reverses we have experienced, the lessons we 
|| have been taught, and the preaching we have heard, little ef- 
\\ feet, contrary, we fancy, to all public expectation, has been 
|| produced upon the minds of those who have the direction of 
| our national finances. We had hoped that recent events 
would have im upon all the duty of an “ absolute ac- 
uiescence in the decisions of the majority, as the vital prin- 
| ciple of the Republic,” and induced the friends of the new 
| measures to have employed themselves in the consideration 
|| of practical objects. We fear, however, we are doomed to 
| disappointment, and it requires no prophetic vision to see 0 
| the single movement about to be made by the leaders of the 


|| party, the hand writing of their doom. 


i Ti 
as far and as fast as practicable, toward the designe: estab- 
Bank. The Sub-Treasury bill of the 
|| late special session is to be but slightly and immaterially mo 
dified. Mr. Calhoun, the grand file-leader of the Sub-Trea- 
sury party, is to triumph in the report of his amendment.— 


whole movement. we are satisfied, will be to advance 
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GENERAL NEWS. 





The scheme will be, that the plan of the new Treasury build- 
ing shall be altered, and provided with fire proof vaults, safes, 
&r. (the hydrostatic balances, we believe, are not to be men- 
tioned) and this to be called The Treasury of the United 
Slates. 

The Mints in Philadelphia, New Orleans, and the Mint in 
North Carolina, to be made by law “ Depositories of the Pub- 
ic Money.” 
special Depositories are to be created in New York, 
Charleston, S. C. and Boston, under the care of “ Receivers 
jeneral.”” 
ye points and under certain circumstances, Post- 
masters, and other receivers of public money, are to be “ De- 
pritories” of public money, and allowed compensation for 

fes, &e. 

When the public money exceeds four millions, the Secreta- 
rvof the Treasury to invest the surplus in United States 
stocks, or State stocks, and to sell out again when the sum is 
less than four millions; thus making the Secretary of the 
Treasury a grand Banker and Stock Jobber. 

The hard money amendment of Mr. Calhoun is to be 
preserved, and the public money after an interval, (of six 
years, we believe,) 18 to be collected in gold and silver exclu- 
sively. 

Under certain circumstances public money may, by the re- 
ceivers thereof, be deposited in Banks under the lock and key 
of the officer depositing the same. 

This is substantially the ou:line of the scheme, which is to 
be presented by those who are professedly anxious to com- 
promise, und defer to the opinions of others, and to conform 
tothe wishes of the people! 

We can only say of it, at present, that it is “ disorganizing 
ani revolutionary—subversive of the entire practice of this 
government from 1789 down to this day"—that “ it will 
place in the hands of the Executive, the means of corrup- 
tion, and expose the public treasure to be plundered by an 


hundred hands where one cannot now reach it!" 

Edward Vernon Sparkawk died very suddenly at Rich- 
He was for many years distinguish- 
ed os a Congressional reporter and Washington letter-writer, 
and had but recently assumed the Editorial conduct of the 


lctersburg Intelligencer. 


mond a few days since. 


Vinctxta.—The Legislature of this State assembled at 
Richmond on the 2d instant. Hon. Stafford H. Parker was | 
elected Speaker of the Senate without opposition, and Hon. 
Linn Banks likewise Speaker of the House. The minor) 
officers of the last Legislature were also re-clected—all Ad- 
mimstration. 

Gov. Campbell's Message is a temperate and well written | 
document, which enters largely into the consideration of the 
Currency questions and dificulties of the times. It is boldly 
and staunchly Conservative in its spirit, and opposes the Sub- 
Treasury scheme with decision and energy. It attributes to 
the Specie Circular and the kindred measures of the General 
Government a great influence in producing the evils now felt 
throughout the country.—If these views are responded to by 
the Legislature, the support which Virginia accords to the 
Adininistration will be of very little service. 


Micnigaxn.—The Legislature of this State assembled at 
Detroit on the Ist instant, and organized by the election of 
Hon. John S. Barry, of St. Joseph, President pro tem. of the 
Senate, and Alex. W. Buel, Esq. of Detroit, Speaker pro 
tem. of the House. It appeared that a portion of the re- 
turns of votes for Governor and Lieutenant Governor were 
not returned to the President of the Senate, as the Con- 
stitution requires, and an attempt was made to exclude 
them from the canvass. (Their exclusion would have de- 
feated Messrs. Mason and Mundy and elected the Whig can- 
didates.) The objection was overruled and Messrs. Mason 
and Mundy declared elected. Right. 

A great meeting of those sympathising with the Canadian 
Patriots was held at Detroit on the let—Hon. R. Butler in 
thechair. The usual proceedings were had. 


The Sub-T'reasury Bill just reported to the Senate con- 
templates—1. Enlarged accomodations, &c. in the new 
Treasury Kuilding at Washington for the Treasurer of the 
United States and his clerks and assistants; and constitutes 
him Chief Keeper of Public Moneys; 2. Constitutes the 
Mint at Philadelphia and the Branch Mint at New Orleans 
Principal depositories; 3. Directs the construction of apart- 
ments in the principal Custom Houses for Receivers General 
of Public Moneys; 4. Authorises similar offices at Charles- 
ton and St. Louis; 5. Provides for four Receivers General of 


Lous; 6. All the above officers with the Collectors of Cus- 
toms, Postmasters, &c. &c. are required strictly to keep and 
never to lend such Public Moneys as may come inte thei: 
possession; 7. Receivers Gencral to give bonds; 8. Addi-| 
tional bonds frum certain public officers; 9. Collectors of | 
Public Moneys to pay over to the proper Depositories ; 10. 
The Secretary of the Treasury may tranfer and draw Public 
Moneys as he shall deem advisable; 11. All Public Moneys 
to be considered as virtually in the Treasury of the United 
States, and to be reported to the Secretary; Sections 12 and 
13, develop the Special Deposite feature of the bill, and we 
give them entire. They seem to amount to very little, and, 
should the bill pass, it were better, in our judgement, that 
they be ommitted altogether. If the country and the cur- 
rency must take this severe medicine, let the separation of the 
Government from the Banks be complete and absolute. If 
the Treasury must refuse the notes of specie-paying Banks, 
the Government can do nothing further to prostrate the Bank- 
ing System. Neither can it mitigate the severity of the blow. | 
This Special Deposite will be no relief to the Banka, nor to 
the interests involved in their prosperous existence. It will 
answer no purpose to the people, and only seem a violation | 
of the principle of Divorce for which so much is risked and 
suffered.—However,—here are the scctions: 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That, whenever public 
moneys shall accumulate in the hands of any depository con- | 
stituted by this act, other than the Treasurer of the United | 
States, the Treasurer of the Mint of the United States, the 
Treasurer of the Branch Mint at New Orleans, and the Re- 
ceivers General of I’ublic Money, to an amount beyond that 
secured by the bond of the officer, or which the Secretary of | 
the Treasury shall, for any cause, consider unsafe, and it | 
shall not be desirable to transfer the moneys so accumulated | 
to any other depository, it shall be lawful for the said Secre- | 
tary to direct the said moneys, or any portion thereof, to be | 
specially deposited in such bank of the State, or Territory, 
wherein the depository who is to make the deposite is located, 
as he, the said Secretary, shall select and name: Provided, | 
The bank so selected will agree to receive and keep the mo- | 
neys deposited with it upon the terms and conditions in the | 
next section of this act prescribed. } 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the special de- | 
positories of the public moneys authorized by the last pre-| 
ceding section of this act to be made in bunks, shall be made 
upon the following terms and conditions, and upon no other, | 
namely: 

First. All such deposites shall be strictly special deposites ; 
and the banks holding them sball be prohibited, in the mest 
effectual manner, from makirg any use of the moneys de- 
posited, by way of loans, discounts, or in any other manner, 
or for any other parpose whatsoever; and to secure the fulfil- | 
ment of this condition, the Secretary of the Treasury is au-| 
thorized, at his discretion, to furnish the banks selected as | 
deposite banks, with safes for the keeping of the public mo-| 











— —_——s 
Bank of the United States.—It will be seen by the follow- 
ing statement, the monthly return of the Bank of the United 
States for the Ist of January 1838, that that institution had 
at that time, upwards of $3,700,000 in her vaults in specie. 
Specie $3,770,842 52; notes in circulation $547,000 45; 
notes outstanding of the late Bank of the United States 
$7,020,477 17. 
New York and Erie Railroad.—An able memorial of the 
Directors of this Company, said to be from the pen of Wil- 
liam Beach Lawrence, Esq. setting forth the necessity of fur- 
ther Legislative measures in aid of this important work, has 
been laid on the table of the Assembly. —_—‘[ Alb. Eve. Jour. 


United States Bank in London.—We {nd in a London 
paper of the 9th of December, an article from which we ex- 


| tract the following paragraph: 


“ The opening of the United States Bank, which has been 
established here, conducted by Mr. Samuel Jaudon, has al- 
ready been of material importance to the American trade, in 
providing the means of easy and safe remittances. The orders 
received for British manufactured and other goods by the 
packet ships Orpheus and Sampson, which have come in this 
week, are considerable, by which increased employment will 
be given to the inhabitants of the manufacturing districts, 
during, it is hoped, the greater portion of the inclement sea- 
son of the year.” 


The Pennsylvania Banks.—The following is an abstract 
of the returns made tothe Auditor, showing the state of the 
Banks and Savings Institations of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, in the months of January, May, June and 


| November. 


On the first of June, immediately after the suspension, the 
amount of notes in circulation by all the Banks of the State 
was $20,751,295 81; in November it was $17,078,677 95. 
In June the amount of specie in all the Banks was $4,336,- 
900 73; in November it was $7,024,043 74. 

Gen. Mirabeau B. Lamar has been invited by several 
Senators of Texas, to become a candidate for the Presidency, 


as a successor to General Samuel Houston, and has signified 
his assent. 





Later From Evrors.—By the Wellington from London 
we have advices to the 10th, and by the Francis I. from Ha- 
vre Paris dates to the 7th ult. There is no news of import- 


jance. Cotton is well sustained, and the Money Market looks 


There had been a rise in the French funds. 

In Spain all is anarchy, bloodshed and pillage. The church- 
es are tobe stripped of their plate and paintings to meet the 
exigencies of the Queen’s Government. The Moderates 
have a majority in the Cortes. Cndizis ina ferment. Es- 
tremadura is now the seat of war. No dependance can be 


well. 


i placed on the accounts of the belligerents. 








From the Frontier.—The western mail of Sunday bring 
intelligence from the seat of war up to Tuesday, 9th. 
On Friday afternoon, Sth, Navy Island was cannonaded 











neys exclusively, and under the joint control of the bank and 
some designated officer of the Government, or to adopt such 
other guards as he shall prefer. 

Second. Nothing but gold or silver, or such notes, bills or || 
paper, issued under the authority of the United States, as may 
be directed by law to be received in payment of the public 
dues, shall be offered for deposite, or received by the bank as 
a deposit, under the provisions of this act. 


bank, to the credit of the depository making the same; but 
no moneys deposited in pursuance of this act shall be with- 
drawn without the express order of the Secretary of the Trea- | 
sury forthe payment: and no drafis of the Treasurer of the | 
United States, or warrants of the Secretary of the Treasury, | 
for ordimary transfer or disbursement, shall be made upon any | 
bank selected as a deposite bank under this act. 
Fourth. A commission, such us shall be agreed upon be- | 
tween the Secretary of the Treasury and the bank, not in any | 
case to exceed per centum upon the moneys deposited | 
with it, shall be allowed and paid by the United States, in 
full satisfaction of all claims on the part of the bank for troa- | 
ble and risk growing out of the receipt, safe-keeping and re- | 
payment of the special deposites herein authorized to be 
made, all accounts for commissions to be audited and paid at | 
the Treasury of the United States. 


— CSO 
Hon Joseph McTivaine, a distinguished lawyer and politi- 
cian of Philadelphia, and a Member of the Pennsylvania | 
Legislature, died at Harrisburg on Tuesday of this week. | 
He stood high in the confidence of the Whig party. | 
Appointments made by the Senate on the nomination of 
the Governor, Janunry 9: 
New York—Samuel C. Nicoll, Commissioner of Pilots, 
vice William Thompson, resigned; Isaac F. Russell and 
Willlam F. Leary, Weis hers; Charles Taylor, Commissioner 





} 
| 








Public Money at New York, Boston, Charleston, and St. 


of Deeds; William L. Van Zandt, Auctioneer. 


Third. All deposites shall be passed upon the books of the | fi 





and bombarded from the Canada side for an hour, during 
which time a hundred and five guns and thirty bombs were 
fired without any other damage than knocking over a barrel 
of peas. At noon on Saturday the canuonading, &c. was 
commenced again and continued the whole afternoon with- 
out effect—the Islanders in neither instance returning the 


"ie official despatch of McNab, the British officer corh- 
manding at Chippewa, has been published relative to the cap- 
ture of the Caroline, accompanied by some affidavits, which 
go to show that the attack was authorized, and that this out- 
rage upon our territory is fully justified by the authorities of 


|| Canada. 


The correspondent of the Rochester Democrat of Satur- 
day, says: 

x Copeaie of one of McNab’s companies took French ~ 
leave of him to-day, and is now on Navy Island. He was, 
at the head of 108 men, 105 of whom are ready to join the | 
Patriot standard. 

Thirty volunteers arrived in one load this afternoon. They 
were received upon the Island with three cheers. 

Gen. Van Rensselaer received information on Saturday 
evening that an attack was meditated early on Sunday morn- 
ing. A little after midnight, accordingly, the royalists open- 
ed a cannonading on the Island which continued until 4 0’- 
\clock, when a heavy rain set in and the intended attempt to 
| land on the Island was frustrated. 

The same correspondent under date of Sunday, says : 

If an attack is not made soon the Patriot army will pro- 
ceed to procure a foothold upon the Canada shore. How, 
time will develope. 

An express arrived here yesterday, stating that Duncombe 
had embodied an army of a thousand on a British Is!and, in 
the neighborhood of Detroit. I conceive this far more proba, _ 
ble than that he bad taken Fort Malden, 
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There are about three hundred riflemen on Grand Island, ) 


who will take very good care that none of McNabb's troops 
effect a landing thereen, er even intrude too extensively on 
American water. 

The Indians under McNebb are rapidly dispersing. Out 
of four or five hundred, not more than one hundred now re- | 
main. 

The Grand Jury of Niagara county have indicted McNabb, | 
Moshier, Chalmers, McLeod, Zeland, Jarvis, Warner, 
Ridgeby, McDonald and Warren for murder—it being ascer- 
tained that they were all, either as abettors oc actors,engaged 


in the destruction of the Caroline. i| 


The Albany Daily Advertiser of Friday says—*‘ We ave in- 
formed that a gentleman who arrived here in the cars yester 
day afiernoon, states that he left Schlosser on Sunday, and 
that on the morning of that day an attempt was made to 
start an expedition from Chippewa aguinst Navy Island— 
that a portion of the troops were already in the boats, when 


Thursday evening, and have taken lodgings in the Eagle 
Tavern. 

About one hundred volunteers came in the cars from Os- 
wego, Jan. 10h, and boldly went over to the Latriots on Na- 
vy Island. They had no arms, but plenty of provisions, cloth- 
ing, Ke. 

After a short time, however, two boxes directed to Buffalo, 
and containing thirty or forty muskets, were stopped by or- 
| der of Gen. Jobn Jackson, and placed under the militia at 
| Schlosser. He is very much censured for this act, as it is 
considered the Marshal's business, instead of the General's 
The Goneral, however, is determined that the arms shall not 
| be given up. 

On Monday, January 11, there was committed a most dis- 
graceful outrage at Schlosser by some of the soldiers from 
the Island. 

About 2 o'clock, three boats came from the Island, con- 
taining forty men, each armed with a musket, two pistols. a 
sword, and boarding-pike; who immediately demanded the 
muskets which had been scized by Gen. Jackson the day be- 








fore. At this, the officer who commanded the militia drew 





the rest apparently refused to follow, and the project was 
abandoned.” 


We see that in almost all the small towns in the West,4 t get possession of them by force of arms. The Marshal. 
Canadian meetings have been held, in which arms, money, }} 


out his forces and prepared for action, should they attempt 


| however, repaired to the spot, on the first alarm, and in ao 
few minutes prevatled upon the Islanders to abandon their 


and so forth, have been offered. Since Sunday, no further projest and return to the Island without the arms, 


attack has been made on Navy Island, and it would seem that | 
the British have abandoned the idea, as the militia will not 
volunteer. Another steamboat, the Barcelona, arrived at | 
Schlosser on Tuesday, whose arrival was hailed with three , 
cheers. She is equipped for defence, and is to act as a ferry- | 
boat to the Islanders. 

McNab is scattering his forces from Fort Erie to Fort 
George. The Navy Islanders, the Editor of the Rochester 
Democrat writes, contemplate taking a foothold in Canuda; 
and another steamboat, it is reported, is waiting for their 





movements. Goat Island has been fired at from the British i 


side, and affidavits have been taken of the fact. 
ter Advocate says, 40 or 50 French Canadians have passed 
through that city to join the Islanders, and it was rumored | 
that 500 more were under way, with arms and amunition. 


The Albany Daily Advertiser, which has good means of |) 
information, and which is not friend!y to the movements on || 


Navy Island, says—‘ We feel confident, however, in stating 
that the troops on Navy Island, at the last dates, were in 


The Roches- i 


Burraco, &th Jan. 
| _A heavy cannonading was heard last nicht in the direction 
jof Navy Island. It commenced abeut 10 o'clock, and con- 
j tinued quite sharp for about two hours. A few guns were 
| beard at intervals until o o'clock this morning. 


| Anexpress arrived at 11 o'clock last evening from Schlos- || 


| ser, bringing the report that a lurge number of wagons from 
| different quarters were arriving at Schlosser, for the purpose 


| 


| some quarter—it was generally believed to Lewiston. 
The alarm bell was immediately rung, and the troops sta- 


| tioned here, abvut 500, were marched down the river as far) 


las Black Rock. Gov. Marcy, Gen. Scott, with others, lefi 
j at half past 1 o'clock this morning for Schlosser. 

Four o'clock P. M.—The report is that there were three 
men killed and a few wounded last night on Navy Island. 
Nothing further transpired of any importance. N.S. I. 





A VOICE FROM THE HERMITAGE. 
Heamitacs, Dec. 17, 1637. 
Dear Sir—Your letter of the 4th instant has been for 





ply to it earlier than the present moment. 





good spirits—well supplied with every requisite matericl— 
confident of safety from any attack on the Island, and equally 
confident of ultimate success. Their strength was daily ig- 
creasing on the Island, and they appeared to be well assured 
of co-operation and support in Canada, where they have 
probably, ere this, attempted a landing.” 


Late From Navy Istaxp.—By a postscript to the slip of 


the Buffalo Journal of Saturday, January 13,5 P. M., we | 


fearn that while the same was putting in type, a heavy can- 
nonading was distinctly heard, and the result would be known 
in the evening. The postscript concludes thus: 

“ Pretty warm work may confidently be anticipated. The 
regulars now opposite the Island, will hardly be as peaceably 
disposed as were the volunteera under McNabb.” 

The Patriots on Navy Island had captured a considerable 
sme of pork on its way to the British. The latter have 

red on the 150 American militia stationed on Grand Island 
for its protection under Col. Aljer. About 200 shots were 


our friends appears unfavorable to the hope of effecting an 
early separation of the fiscal operations of the Treasury trom 
the agency of Banks, State and National, 1 see nothing that 
should beget despair, or induce us to retrace our steps or re- 
lax our exertions. The recent elections in New York, mani 
fest, it is true, some supineness on the part of those who have 
| heretofore sustained the ascendancy of the old Jeffersonian 
principles, but they expose also the real objects ard true cha- 


opportunity that is presented for the recovery of the ground 
| they lost inthe establishment of the present Constitution, and 
}inthe memorable contest of "93 and 1800. Such an oppor- 
| tunity was afforded inthe present crisis, by the division in the 
| Republican ranks respecting the means which should be im- 
\ med ately adopted to increase the metallic basis of our circu- 
| lating medium, and place the Government money, ot rather 
| the money of the people, in a proper state of security. 

| this division has thus cost a defeat, may we not hope that ix 


| is but temporary, and that it will bring us again, as it hasal-| 


ways done before, a solid and lasting victory—a victory which 


it was presumed of conveying the troops on Navy Island to | 


some days before me, but it has not been in my power to re- | 


In relation to the aspect of public affairs, which to some of |. 


racter of the Federal party, which is ever vigilantto seize any || 


fired at Navy Island from the Canada shore on Friday night. | willbe the result of an enlightened co-operation and concert 


All the shells burst in che air. An assault upon the Island is | on the part of all true Republicans, sacrificing all minor dif. | 





deemed out of the question, but one from the Island on Chip- | ferences, and rallying as one man to the defence of the great | 
pewa is boldly talked of. i 


Part of the 24th British Regiment have arrived on the 
frontier from Montreal, to whose presence the present active | 
operations are attributed. It is reported in the Buffalo Adver | 
tiser of the 13th that eight or ten were wounded on Navy | 
Island during the firing on Friday night. 
Thursday night, much alarm was produced at Buffalo by a re-| 
port that Gen. Van Rensselaer had Janded on the American| 
shore and was coming up the river to crosa over to Canuda at | 
Black Rock. 

Gov. Marcy and Gen. Scott immediately repaired to the 
Rock, and soon after the Artillery and City Guards. The’ 
rummer proved untrue, and the next day the Governor and the | 


About 12 o'clock, l 





General went down to Schlosser. Buffalo is in much excite- | 
meat from the momenta 
belligerents. 

{n the afternoon of Thursday the Governor and General re- 
viewed the 7th, 25th and 28th regiments of Gen. Randall's 
brigade, and afterward the part of Gen. Burt's brigade of N. 
Y. Infantry in that town. Gen. Scott is warmly 
his vigilance, and the citizens thron 
with pride to the gallant officer as t 
difficulties. 

Gen. Wool, Adj. Gen. McDonald, Col. Worth, and Lient. 
Keyer, of the United Staves Army, arrived in Buffalo on 


principles which it is the design of the common enemy, the | 
Federal party, to overthrow. 
I participate with you in the regret expressed at the atti-| 
tude occupied by Mr. Rives and Mr. Ritchie, in the present | 
contest. None of us, however, doubt their goud intentions, | 
and I feel confident that they will soon sce that nothing good 
is to be attained by a further struggle for the restoration of | 
the connection between the Banks and the Treasury. After, 
the treachery of the Banks to the Government, it will be vain | 
to suppose that the people can ever be induced tu acquiesce in | 
their employment again as public depositorics. What secu | 
rity can we have that they will not always suspend payment | 
when those who control them ond make money out of them, | 
will find it their interest todo so? Let it be borne in mind | 


ry expectation of a fight between the || that the recent suspension occurred at a time of profound | 


|| peace with all foreign nations, when our exhaustless resour- || metals, which, in exchange 
|| ces were all in successful operation, and then Iet usask what || will steadily flow into our land. 
| would have been the consequence if such an event had hap-| 
|| pened at acritical state of war. 
praised for|) igency, would have held the sinews 
g around him and look up || sibility to the General Government. 
heir leader under existing || are by those who use th 


The Banks, in such anex-| 
of war, without respon- 
Managed as they now | 
emas aninstrument of profit, they | 
would have been unable, even if willing, to meetthe demands 
of the public necessity. Is it reasonable to sup that the 
people can acnuiesce in the idea of trusting the public de- 


fence to such corporations? Rest assured they ever y " 
and those who are so unfortunate as to entertain that ns i 
| find that all their attempts to give effect to it are of no ay il 
| except to aid the party which is anxious to defeat the Re ry 
lican will. I 
The truth is, sir, that the separation of Bank and Store 
was supposed to have been accomplished by the Fe deral Con. 
| stitution as it now reads. The union of the two at the Close 
| of the Revolution was as odious us that of Chureh and State 
|} and such will now be found to be the sentiment of the great 
|| body of the American people, whenever the question is fairly 
| submitted to their judgement. ) 
I am aware that the confidence reposed in the State Banks 
when tae removal of the deposites was determined upou js 
| used to justify not only the reunion of the Banks and th» 
| Treasury, but also as an argument against the consistency of 
those who, like Mr. Van Buren, sustained that act of my ad- 
| ministration. I admit that this confidence existed and jad 
| some influence on the considerations which prompied tye to 
| resortto them at that time as a substitute for the Bank of the 
United States. When this latter institution took the political 
field, and avowed the insulting right to expend the public mo- 
ney in disseminating its Qnathemas against the General Gov. 
| ernment, it was natural for me toseck for a substitute for such 
| an institution in the State Banks. These Banks were in on. 
| eration, and if prudently managed, could safely have filled 
‘the vacuum occasioned by the winding up of the United 
States Bank, without producing any serious change inthe 
commercial or business operations of the country. They 
could not at least do worse than the United States Burk bad 
done, and it was but charitable to indulge the hey e that they 
would dobetter. But was this confidence well founded, and 
| whose fault was it thatit was not? Let their treachery to 
' 
| 
1 


| 
| 
| 








the Government and the people answer. Every day that te 
directors of these Banks met at their boards, they knew their 
liabilities and their assets to meetthem. They were repeat. 
edly and earnestly cautioned by the Treasury Department not 
to overissuc—their charters probibited it—their solemn obii- 
gations to the Government and the people, and every princi- 
ple of moral honesty forbade it. Still, in open violation of 
|| all obligation, they suspended specie payment io a time of 
| profound peace, robbed the Trensury of many millions of 
|, money, and cried out at the same time that the Treasury was 
bankrupt. 

| But aware that the Administration cannot be injured hy the 
| charge that confidence was once reposed in the State Banks, 
the raw-bead-and-bloody-bones of the parse and ew ord in the 
hands of the Executive is conjured up tor pol tical effect. 
| There are none who resort to this humbug, who believe that 
the danger exists which they so clamorously deprecate. 
Their only wish is to delude the people and obtain their 
sanction to the domination of banks and their wtespon- 
sible paper issues. They know that Congress is vested with 
| the power to lay and collect taxea—to raise armies, of which 
|| the President is charged with the direction and with the due 
|| execution of the laws—that by law all money appropriated is 
|| speedily applied to the objects of its appropriation, and one 
| cent cannot be drawn from the Treasury but in pursuance of 
law and on the warrant of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
countersigoed by the Treasurer and first Comptrotler—that 
the President is bound by sulemn oath to seo the laws faith- 
fully executed; and that to every Congress the Secietary of 
the Treasury is bound to make an expose of all the disburse- 
ments, which is examined by Congress—that the President 
| for failure of duty is liable to impeachment. Away then. with 
i this raw-head-and-blowdy-bones. It is only a device to con- 
|| tinue the usage of taxing the people for the benefit of Banks 
|| —an effort to take the public revenue ont of the hands of re- 


i 


j 
| 


' 
1] 
| 
" 


sponsible, to putit into those of irresponsible agents who will 
| nse it to encourage over-issues of paper moncy, and thus ex- 
pose the Goverament and peuple perpetually to the injures 
we are now experiencing from the want of a stable currency. 
If the revenue is received in gold and silver it will force the 
banks to resume specie payments, keep them within the 


\| bounds of just banking principles, give the people a metallic 


currency or its fair equivalent, and putan end to the over 
trading and wild speculation which have been so love the 
bane of our country. I« it not then our duty to rally round 
such measures, and are we not wrong in doubting the disposi- 
| tion of the people to sustain what ia so manifestly thei tW- 
terest and welfyre ? 

In separating the Government from the Banka, we secure 
to labor ite fair reward in an undevinting tender of value, 
every honest pursuit is promoted, the Government is relieved 
from the political influence of the money power, legislation is 
purified, and the republican feelings of vur citizens are cherish- 
ed. The mint, forthe support of which, the people are taxed, 
will then be employed in its proves office, that of coining t 

or our profitable commodities, 


On this subject, sir, | acknowledge that I feel the deepest 
interest, as Lam persuaded it is pregnant with consequences 
of the highest importance to our beloved country. If we are 
not now able toocenpy the ground prepared for us by those 
who framed the constitution, in respect to the influence of 
banks and moneyed associntions, I fear its recovery herealter 
will cost the people difficulties and disasters, compared ( 
which, those thar have been occasioned by the recent suspen 
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ment, 


conwort, is sufficient in my judgment to enhst the ardor of | 


cay patrioton the side of those who will refuse to commit «o 
reat 
Leer money is the sinew of warand that no nation can long 
\» fee and independent which places this element of its 
ower in hands that aré irresponsible in their very nature. 
Such would be our situation, if the banks, as at present or- 


rsoieed, retain the public money. They cuuld much more 


vaily in war than in peace find an excuse for refasing pay- | 
oot, and violating their pledges to the Government; and all | 


ano tre conversant with history must be aware that there are 
ences trom whieh we are not exempt in a state of war 


«nen the bankruptey of our Government would force it to 


make a dishonorable peace, if it did not compel its submis f 
Looking at the subject in this high 

ec ris ght, | The Review of “ Advent, a Mystery, by Arthur Cleveland Cox,” 
| from the pen of “ Dr. Johnson Redivivus,” we must decline. 
, || hare noambition that The New-Yorker should be distinguished as 
van proposed by Mr. Van Buren exposes us to no bazard. | 


nto a forengn yoke. 
the hope that all true republicans will discard the 
The 


a 
nge 


tq of our again trusting the public money to banks. 


inthe contrary, f adopted, it will simplify the operations of || 


lj 


venir, purify legi-lation by removing it from the cor- 
moving induence of money, and ensure peace, harmony and 
poperity to oll the great and diversified interests of our 
country. 

Excuse the haste in which T have been compelled to throw 
together these ideae. “They are but an outline of the general 
cowswhich belong to the subject; yet short and imperfect as 

+, [feel that it bas required quite as much labor as my in- 

nhealhenables me to bestow upon it, 

Thanking you for your friendly solicitude for my personal 
ee fore, I remain, yours truly, AsDREW Jackson. 

Moses Dawson, Eva. 


Indians —The Little Rock Gazette of last week, says that 
Cootain J. A. Phillips, ofthe U.S. Army, passed up to Fort 
«nthe week previous on board the steamer Fox, with 
ther body of emigrating Indians. The Arkansas Times 
adetachment of the U. S. Deagoons, under the 
vnend of Capt. E. Teenor, accompanied by the U.S. Com- 
sioner, Cot. Chouteau, left Fort Gibson in the enrly part 
vt month, te visit the Camanche and Kioway tribes of In 

o The chjeet was to make ao treaty with these tribes and 
tuce them to send a deputation to Washington; also to 
“opthe wer now waged by theae Indians against the Osage 


sites that 
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rin the event of war, if the banks are again employ- | 


' 
- depositories, it will be in their power to atop pay- || 


Tlie Osoge are said to be in a very destitute condition. |! 
(St. Louis Bulletin. | 


lames S. Liddell, the unsuccessful Van Buren candidate | 

fr Coozress at the election to supply the vacancy uccasioned | 
death of Gen. Coffee, we learn, has been appuinted |, 

Cu tohee Commissioner, vice Wilson Lumpkin, Esq. resigned. |) 
James G. Me Kinney, Esq. hos been re-elected Mayor of |) 
Leaingeon, We 





Isportant Indian Treaty.—A Treaty has been concluded, \ 
ling tothe Detroit papers, with the Saginaw Indians, 
stich they accept a location on the head-waters of the 

e, West of the Missouri. They are to occupy for five | 

+s two of the ceded reserves on the west of Saginaw Bay. i 

scompletlys the extinguishment of Indian tules within || 

ecower peninsula of Michigan, Government isto pay the | 

ere oett proceeds of the land as valued at the land ofhce— | 

Woe vvested im stocks for a perpetual annuity, after de- | 


ug delta, \| 


Dialogue —* ave you heard,” asked a loafer the other | 
Gsota bother, “thatthe Boston Banks have broke?” 
Broke! how can that be? they suspended last May.” 
Yes! bor they broke again.” 
How?” 
W hy 


you fool, they ran out of paper.” \ 


, ' 
Ker, Alonzo Potter, Professor of Moral Philosophy and |, 

ine in Union College, Schenectady, was elected on i 
estoy lust Assistant Bishog ofthe Eastern Diocese of the i 
vestant’ Episcopal Church, embracing Massachusetts, 


tine, New Humpshire and Rhode Island. 


K 


\ 


New Governor of Canada.—It was reported in London | 

» Ist of December, that Lord Gosford wasto be recalled 

end that Sw John Colborne wasto succeed him as the Gov- 
troor General of the British Provinces of Canada. 


Melanch ily Aceident.—On Thursday last Geo. Van Dew- |, 
2 the sor ot [sane Van Deusen of Hillsdale, aged 18 years, | 
eo . hopping wood, was so severely injured by the sudden | 

7 | 


“ng of a tree, as to cause his death tho next day. | 


; Pennsylvania Iron—A letter in the U. S. Gazette states 
ri the coke furnace of Peter Ritner, Esq. in Clearfield Co. I 
\*) yields eighty tonsa of pig iron weekly. It is said to be | 


kood quality. The writer says—We shall soon cease to 
import iron. 


" 


|| Physician, to which is appended anlufallible Remedy, both as a Pre- 
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IP We have just concluded the sending of our bills to every sub- | 

scriber indebted to this establishment. Ifany has been missed, it is 

| by mistake caly. Should there be any wivo has already paid to sone | 

| Agent, he is requested by no means to take offence, but to write us 


A, $0 immediately wh whom suc ‘ 
trust toany moneyed institution. All experience tells i mmediately when and to such payment was made, as well asthe 
| not for an earlier period; and the error in our books, if it prove to 


amount. Let him be sure it was for the time specified in the bill and 


| be such, shall instantly be rectified. Those who are now in arrears 
will deeply oblige us by remitting immediately. 
Mr. Lawrence Messzrve hax consented to act as Agent for The 
New-Yorker at Charleston, 8,C. He is fully authorized to receive 
subscriptions and payments 
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Fort-Plain, N.Y.—We have 4 rod in pickle for certain of the habi- 
tants of this interesting portion of the globe, which is deferred one 
| week at the earuest solicitation of a friend. If we do not hear sotis- 


|| factorily from certain delinquents within the week, the public shall 








Niindiasti ‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We 
a channel for captious and unamiable criticism. 


| “The Rustication” has p.ssed to a second reading. 
“Soap Bubbles, by T. Particular, Eeq.” are declined, 





| such slovenly MS, to our printing-office. 


|| thor directed. We sympathize with the lady. 
“Gleanings of Travel, No. XV.” will if possible appear in our next. 


i 
|| * A Garland—To a Young Lady,” is respectfully declined. 


| “ Lines to the Closing aud Opening Years” (C.L.D.) did not reach us || of the Democratic party every where. 


|| seasonably, They will therefore not appear. 
|| “Lines writtea on the Death of a Friend” (S.) are scarcely adapted to 
}) thecoltumas ofa literary paper. Declined. 
|, “ The Home of Peace” will probably appear. 
“The lugrate” (lacoguitus) Is decliaed. 


“Quackery” we must not publish. Th@Pais some truth in the last i} 
| 


ortion of it which wou!d not be acceptable to all readers. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
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ern farmer who neglects to take this work, except that he is taking 
the Weekly edition. In any other case, he is absolutely robbing him- 
self of ten times its cost every year by neglecting to provide !)inself 
with an agricultural pu'lication. (Luther Tucker, Rochester, N.Y.) 


“ The United States Magazine and Democratic Review,” No. Il. for 
January, has been laid on our table too Tate for an appropriate no- 
tice this week. It is an able work ; though we regret to see its lead- 
ing article of thirty pages devoted te an attack on the Supreme Court 
of the United States, It is an interesting paper, however—flippant. 
racy, and abounding in political history and anecdote; but it lacks 
the gravity and weight which can alone give power to an attack on 
such a tribunal.—“ The Canada Question” is discussed io the next 
political paper, and “ Davis's Life of Burr” reviewed in the succeed- 
ing. This isa wholesale defence of Jefferson and condemnation of 
Burr on all the points of collision between those distinguished per- 
sonages. “The New-York Election” ie next discussed, and various 
auguries for the future deduced by the rule of contraries. 

The Literary papers of this number are “The Familist's Hymn,” 
by J. G. Whittier; “ Historical Sketches of the Old Painters—Apel- 


|les;” “The Monuments of Greece,” by the author of the ‘ Ruins of 
| Athens ;’ “ Foot-prints on the Seashore,” by the author of ‘ Twice- 


“ Lines seut to a Lady on New-Year’s Day” are disposed of as the au- } 


They lack || Td Tales;? “The Dying Child,’ by Mrs. Da Ponte; “Leisure 
point. Beside this objection, we allow nobody but ourself to send || Hours at Saratoga,” by Miss Sedgwick ; “ An Incident at Sorrento? 


| by Wm. C. Bryaut; anda Sonnet. Beside these, there is a‘‘ Retro- 
spective Review of the South Americon States,” end a“ History of 
the Extra Session.” This Magazine should be taken by every public 
library and reading club iu the country, as well as by the leading mea 
We want more literature of 
| this class in the country—works whiet: shalt eombine sound litera- 
ture and commanding talent with the fearless discussion of important 

political topics. At least one copy of thie work should be taken in 
every village, with one or more ofan opp site tor—the New-York 
Review or American Mouthly, for instance—ard the young should 


|| * The Gifted” and“ The Last Wish” (Stella) are filed for early in- H} be educated in a universal familiarity with thei trots sod argu- 


sertion. 


“A Plea for Authors, and the Rights of Literery Property—By an 
|| American."—While we agree in the main with the author of this 
| pamphlet in his positions, we do not vo clearly recognize ability iw 
'! the manner of their treatment. We earnestly desire that the evident 


natural right of every author, American or foreign, to the proceeds i 


| of his own labor and effort should be secured to him by law; and we 
| would treat precisely alike the man who should steal Capt. Marryat's 
i books to print and him who should steal that author's boree to ride.— 
Hl We see no differenee—or, if any, he has the clearer right to his book. 
|! The horse he has only purchased—perhaps from the farmer who 
reared him, perhaps from a jockey who stole him; but ‘Jacob Faith- 
ful,’ or ‘ Japhet in Search of a Father,’ is certainly and beyond cavil 
his own—not the paper on which it may happen to be printed, but 
the incidents, the ideas, the humor, the style, and the arrangement.— 
They are Marryat's, and his only, and his abstract right to them, or 


any profit to be derived from them, is much clearer than any right to | . 
| morous Essays, Tales, Sketches and Poems, of which we have read 


material property could be. The freehold of a farmer, the granite 
house of a wealthy citizen, even the axe of a laborer, are constructed 
of materials which certain levellers have claimed as belonging equal- | 
ly to all the human family. and not to be appropriated by any one 
without injustice ; but the ideas of an author are liable to uo euch ex- 

They ought to be so considered by the !aw; and in this | 


ception. 


connection we will oaly quote the motto of the pamphiet before us : i} 


“There is no truth more thoroughly established thav that there ex- | 
ists in the economy and course of natare an indissoluble union be- 
tween virtue and bappiness, between duty and advantage; between 
the genuine maxims of an honest and magnanimous policy and the 
solid rewards of public prosperty aud feleity."—Washington'’s Inau- 
gural Address, 1759. (Adiard & Saunders, 46 Broadway.) 





“ Meadows's French and English Dictionary."—George Dearborn & | 


Co. have published a Fourth American Edition of this approved | 
work, with the latest corrections and improvements by George Fol- | 
som, M. A. The basie of thie Dictionary is Nugent's, but the addi- 
tions and amendments of Mr. Meadows have been received with uni- 


| 


} 


| country. 


|, thoroughly but “ The Rime of the 


~ i mats. Let us have more knowledge and less noice concerning poli- 


| ties —the former will almost certainly ensure the lawter- There isa 
vast amouut of ignorance in regard to the first prineiples of guvern- 
ment yet to be dispelled in this country ; and it is kigh time the work 
| was in progress. (L. Scott, Ageut, 2 Pine st. New-York.) 


| The December No. of Blackwood’s Magazine has been reproduced by 
| Mr. Lewer—we believe within ten days after its reception im the 
It is at least equal to the English edition. 
| There can be no better place than this to contradict the story to 
| which we gave currency that Professor Wilson, the able Editor of 
‘this work, has fallen into a state of mental imbecility. He has been 
severely afflicted in the loss of his wife, and for some time after her 
death secluded himselffrom the world, but bis mind is unimpaired, 
| as the pages of ‘ Blackwood’ bear witness. 


| “ Yankee Notions—A Medley, by Timo. Titterwell, Esq.”"—There is 
fun ia this book, and no mistake. It is made up of some twenty Hu- 


Ancient Peddler,” a downright 
clever and mirth-moving parody. The humor seems a little over- 
| done mn some of the Essays; but itis genuine Yankee, and will repay 
|a perusal. 1 vol, 12mo.pp.256. (G.O. Bartlett, 109 Fulton-st.) 
The Weather is still as mild as milk, and glorious as ge- 
nial sunshine can make it. The Hudson and the Connecticut 
jare both in good navigable order, and the steamboats arerun 
ning their regular trips. No green peas or lettuce as yet, 


but excellent prospects. 


New York University.—The Law Faculty of this flourish | 
ing Institution is about to be efficiently organized. The 
/Cuuncil have determined on the appointment of three Law 


|| Professors ; and two of the number have already been se- 


versal approbation, while the later labors of Mr. Folsom are deserv- |lected. The department of Equity, Constitutional and In- 


ing of equal favor. In fine, the work before us appears the best | 
French and English Dictionary withiu our knowledge, carefully 
compiled, faithfully and recently revised, and excellently printed.— 


We cordially commend it to all earners of the French language. 


“A Treatise on Hydrophobic, taken from the MS. of a late emineat 


ventive and in Confirmed Cases; by Henry Hughes, H. M. First) 
Royal Regt.” has just been published by Dearborn & Co. Itisa 
neat pamphlet of only 30 pages, and should be in the bands of every 


| . 
' ternational Law has been devolved on Hon. Benxzamin F. 


| Butter, Attorney General of the United States, who will 
| shortly resign his political station to enter upon the duties of 
his University appointment; while the department of Plead- 
ing and Practice has been assigned to Davip Granax, jr. 


| so well known to our citizens as an eloquent and popular 


practitioner at the bar. The Professorship of Commercial 
Law and Personal Property will be filled in a few days, and 


Medical man at least, if it afford but the faintest hope of subjecting | the Law Faculty will enter upon their duties on the Ist of 


the most dreadful disease to which human nature is exposed to the 


curative powers of medicine The remedy proposed, we may as well | 


state, consists of Cinnabar and Musk, token in brandy or honey. 


** Intreductory Address to the Students in Medicine of the College 


| April ensuing. 
| We hope the last department will be as happily filled as 


! 


| the two former. Both the gentlemen designated are distin- 


{ 
tiinamii, On ' | 
| 


guished for unwearying application and enthusiastic assiduity 


of Physicians and Surgeons of the University of the State of New- | in their profession: Mr. Butler is in the meridian of his use- 


York; by Edward Delafield, M.D.” There are many excellent sug- | 


gestions in this pamphlet, which should be treasured by all who are | 
striving to attain a knowledge of the healing art. 


« Genesee Farmer."—Mr. Tucker, the enterprising publisher of the | 


well-known and widely circulated weekly journal thus entitled, has 


| fulness and fame; Mr. Graham is taken from the junior 
“ranks of the profession, but has achieved a high rank therein 

during his briefcareer. Such an organization of its Law De- 
| partment will still further enhance the enviable fame and 


Railroad Aecident.—The baggage car of the Pioneer | jast commenced (with the new year) the issue ofa moothly compend | popularity of our University. 


ne, near Lancaster, caught fire while under way, and it | 


"ss not extinguished until most of the passengers’ baggage \ 


‘us burnt. Two small mails were destroyed. 


_ from the same, entitled “ The Monthly Genesee Farmer,” printed in 
a Double Quarto form, and afforded at the extremely low price of 
fifty cents per aunum. There can be no valid excuse for any West- 





A Good Example.—Governor White's message to the 
| Legislature of Lc ajsann, is less than two columns long. 
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Steel Pens.—G. O. Bartlett & Co. have seut us a card of excellent | 
pens of the manufacture of Mosley & Co. They seem to be the right 
article. 


A Tribute to Worth and Tulent.—Considerable sensation 
has been created in the literary circles of England by the elec- 
tion to the Professorship of Natural Philosophy and Astrone- 
my in the University of London of Mr. James J. SYLVESTER, 
a youth of 23 years, who graduated at Cambridge with distin- 
guished honors last Commencement, but was debarred the 
appropriate degree to which his eminence had so justly en- 
titled him on account of bis religious faith—he being by bi:th | 
and conviction a Hebrew, while the absurd laws which gor} 
ern the old British Universities forbid the conferring of de- | 
grees upon any Dissenterfrom the Established Church. The 
new University of London, however, has been established on | 
liberal principles, as is evinced by this selection. Lord | 
Brougham, who was an active co-operator in the eotablialy| 
ment of the University, was in the chair as Charcellor, with 
a full attendance of the Directors ; and, though there were six 
candidates for the vacant Professorship, the election of Mr. 
Sylvester was unanimous. So flattering a testimonial to the | 
genius and merit of a youthful scholar has rarely been accord- | 
ed ; and we trust it may incite to and sustain him in still fur- 
ther and equally successful efforts in the cause of science, 
which is that of Civilization and of Mankind. (A letter from | 
our European Correspondent, giving an account of the Com- | 
mencement at Cambridge already alluded to, will appear in | 
our next.) 











———SS 


Columbia College.—The Trustees of Columbia College 
have recently purchased the valuable library of Nathaniel F. 
Moore, Esq. formerly Professor of the Latin and Greek lan- | 
guages in that institution, consisting of nearly three thousand | 
volumes, and comptehending the best editions of most of the | 
ancient classics and standard works in Theology, Jurispru- 
dence, Moral and Natural Philosophy, History, Philology, | 
and Antiquities, in most of the modern languages. Many ot | 
these works were obtained by the Professor during his late 
visit to Eurepe, and all of them are now added to the Col- | 
lege Library, besides those obtained during the last year. | 
under an appropriation of $10,000, by the Trustees, to im- 
prove the library and apparatus of the College. They have | 
also appointed Mr. Moore to be Librarian of the College, | 
with a view not only to the more perfect arrangement and 
care of their library, but also its more immediate and exten- 
sive usefulness, as well as to its progressive improvement, | 
under the constant and undivided attention of so learned a | 
bibliograpber. [American. | 





' 
Sad Accident by Fire.—On Saturday afternoon last, be- | 
tween five and six o'clock, a Miss Banks, who resided with 
her aged mother, at N. 5 Hester street, left her for ten min- 
utes whilst she necessarily went out to procure some articles | 
at an adjacent store. During the daughter's absence, it ap- || 
pears that the old lady left her seat and went near the fire, 
when her clothes caught, and in an instant she was enveloped | 
in flames. Although Miss Hoyt, a lodger, ran in and extin- 
guished the flames, the old lady was so badly burnt that after | 
lingering in great agony tlll Monday evening, she expired. 
An inquest was held, and a verdict returned of Accidental | 
Death. (Herald. | 


Fire at New Orleans.—The New Orleans slips of January | 
4, bring intelligence of a most disastrous conflagration in that | 
city on the evening previous. The loss is estimated at from | 
one million to a million and a half dollars. Several men are | 
said to have been killed by the falling of a wall. From the | 
Picayune slip, we extract the following account : 


Tremendous Conflagration.—At this moment, 11 o'clock 
Wednesday night, a destructive fire is raging in cur city. It 
broke out about 10 o'clock, in that row of five story stores, 
situated on Front Levee, just above Bienville street, com- | 
mencing in the warehouse of Ferguson & Parker—bhow it| 
originated, we could not learn. Ia a short time it extended | 
to the stores of Delassus & Montreuil, Winston & Shall, S. | 
Locke & Co. and other adjoining buildings on Front Levee; 
the breeze being fresh from the South East, the flames ex- | 
tended across the entire block to Old Levee, enveloping all | 
the stores, offices, anfl other tenements on that street, from | 
Bienville to Custom House street. 

Since penning the above, the fire has crossed over Old Le. | 
vee, and seized upon several stores situate on che lower side | 





|| more satisfactury of all these battles. 


i] . . — 
heard several remark that it is the greatest fire that has ever | leaving despatches, from which | gather the following infor. 


occurred here. This calamity, coming so soon after the many 
severe blows which our city has sustained, will be severely 
felt. , 
At two o'clock this morning, Thursday, the fire was in a 
great measure subdued, leaving four or tive stoves on the up- 
per side of Old Levee, nearest Custom House. On Front 
Levee still more are uninjured. 

In the burry and confusion we can hardly tell who has suf- 
fered. ‘The office of the Louisiana Advertiser was entirely 
consumed, with eight or ten stores on the same side of the 
Old Levee and that of Morris, Sniffen & Co. opposite. 


From the New Orleans Picayune, January 9. 

The Natchez Free Treader contains sume turther particu- 
lars of the loss of the Black Hawk. The precise number of |) 
passengers on boaed at the time of the explosion cannot be || 
ascertained, as the clerk Lad not yet made outa list. There | 
were, however, more than 100, of whom 40 or 50 were wo- 
men and children. The surviving cabin passengers are }) 
Colonel Luckett, Mrs. Luckett, Miss Caroline Luckeu, Miss 
—— Luckets, and three children, of Virginia; Miss Dexter 
of Delaware; Major De Russey, U. S. A., W. C. Duffield of ), 
Missouri; E. Muuning of New Orleans ; Mr. Sanford and Mr. 
Nichols of Alexandria, La.; Mr. Hyde of Viz Mr. Rankin, 
and two other gentlemen; but is supposed that there were 
ten or twelve more, ulthough Mr. Delisle, of Natchez, was 
the only cabin passenger known by the name to be lost. Two 
servants belonging to Mr. Duffield were lost. 

Deck passengers, twelve ot filteen missing ; three died 
shortly afier the expivsion—one was drowned attempting to 
swim on shore—twelve were scalded severely and twelve 
slightly. It is represented to have been the most complete 
wreck ever caused by a gtearmboat explosion—all the buckets 
blown overboard, and the pumps broken. he fie was ex- | 
tinguished three diferent times while she floated fifteen miles. 
Great praise is bestowed upon the female deck passengers, | 
who labored with desperation in bailing the water Out of the 
hold. 

— | 


Steamboat Disaster.—A slip from the Cincinnati Whig | 
office, furnishing us with the following: 

The steamer Home, trom the Wabash river, collapsed a 
flue about nine o'clock lust evening, just as she had Innded at || 
the wharf. Four men were blown overboard, two of them | 
baldly scalded, but they reeched the shore, and were saved. 
There were, in all, six scalded, two or three of the number | 











dangerously, all of them composing the crew of the boat. A | 
fireman, named Wyatt, died this morning. 

At the time of the accident, the Home was about putting 
out to go to a ship-yard, to repair. The Cuptam and pase | 
sengers, had left the boat only a few minutes previous to the 
disaster. 


Further particularsof the Engagement with the Indians. | 
—The steamboat Caroline, Capt. Jeffreys, arrived at this | 
city yesterday, directly from Tampa Buy, and brings the in- 
telligence of a most disastrous battle, between the Indians 
and a detachment of United States troops. The action took | 
place 70 miles from Tampa, and our soldiers were completely | 
routed, and cut to go of the United States troops | 
and 8 officers were killed. The Caroline brings no particu- | 
lacs. We may, therefore, hope that this account is an exag- 
geration. [ Mobile Chronicle. 


FROM FLORIDA. 
From the Augusta (Ga.) Constitutionalist, Jan. 12. 

Later accounts recetved at Savannah from St. Augustine, | 
confirm the statement of the battle fought with the Indians | 
under Sam Jones, and in which our men suffered so much. In | 
a lettor dated Vicolate, January 9, it is stated that Col. Tay- | 
lor, after the battle, fell back towards Tampa. An express 
had arrived at Fort Dade, on the 3d instant, bringing the in- 
formation, that at Tampa, Col. Taylor's cannon were heard | 
on the 1st, from which it is inferred that he fought the In- | 
dians again onthatday. The same letter states, that Gen. 
Nelson, of the Georgia Volunteers, had had two battles, or | 
fights, on the Suwanee, and expected another on the 31st of | 
December. The result is not stated. This information is | 
confirmed by the Floridian of January 6 received yesterday, | 


engagement—result not known. Gen. Nelson had a horse 
shot under him.’ We hope in a few days to receive something 


Picorata, Jan. 4, 1838, 
A boat this morning arrived from above. I have leuers 
dated 30th and 31st, from Foits McNiel and Christmas. All 
the foot are engaged ditching, delving, bridging, &c. to get 
supplies previous to starting. Capt. Winder, with 30 dra- 
goons, surprised and took prisoners five warriors, 2 \ 





of that street. For a time it was thought it would extend to 
Chartres street; but through the active exertions of the dif- 
ferent companies, it is greatly checked in that quarter. On | 
the upper side of Old Levee street, it continues with unabated { 
fury; but on Front Levee, its progress has been arrested. | 


Feags ere entertained that the whole of the block bounded by | 


Frost devec, Bienville, Old Levee, and Custom House will 
we degriyed. The sparks” and cinders are flying about, in 


sthe most alarming manner, to a great distance. We have | Sir: The steambeat Forester has this moment passed up, 


i vored with the following extract of a letter, dated. 


and 23 women and children. The warriors and families have 
just passed here on their way to Churleston; via Garey’s 
Ferry. Of course they had not heard of Taylor's affair. What 
steps it will cause Gen.Jesup to take, it is quite impossible. 
to conjecture. 

An express has just arrived, and we have been politely fa- 


Picorata, Jan. 9, 1838. 


‘and prepared his ground, which proved true. The 


driven off, leaving eight of their dead upon the feld. 


in which it is stated, that ‘ we hear Gen. Nelson has had an | 


mation : 
The only additional information, relative to Col. Taylor's 
affair, is that he was informed that Sam Jones bad chosen 


Indi 
commenced the attack, and, after fighting several hheuna, Sess 


The neat day Col. Taylor fell back a considerable distance 


‘towards Tampa. An express, who at Fort Dade on the 34 


inst. states that, at Tampa, Col Taylor's cannon were heard 
on the Lat, from whichit is inferred that he fought them again 
on that day. This is keeping Christmas and New Year a ia 
Seminole. 

Gen. Nelson, of the Georgia volunteers, has had two battles 
or Aights on the Suwanee, and expected another on the 3]. 
ult. Whether he has been whipped or not I cannot say; | 
presume 60, of course. 

Gen. Smith, of the Louisianna volunteers, who has been 
operating in the neighborhood of Charlotte Harbor, has cap- 
tured 40 Lndians; among them Holatoochee, the Simon-pure 
Seminole beir-apparent. Yost of the aristocracy of the nation 
are now in Gen. Jesup's possession. Sam Jones, at best, is but 
a disloyal democrat. Jumper, rumor states, has come in with 
twenty-six families ; 1 don’t believe it. 





Horrible Tragedy —Yesterday, atabouthalf past? o'clock, 
P.M. Mr. H. S. Julian, Treasurer of the Mechanics’ Savings 
Institution, on returning from his dinner, fonud the door 
of the Bank house fastened. He soon succeeded in for- 
cing it, and, on entering, saw Captain Clarendon E. Dix stand- 
ing before him with the cancelling ham ner of the Bark in his 
hand. Dix instantly rushed upon Julian and struck bim two 
or three times on the bead with the hammer, but the latter 


| wrenched the instrument from his hand and rushed out of the 


door, and immediately afterwards, heard the report of a 
istol. 
. The alarm was of course given, and several citizens enter 
ed the Bank, and found th at Dix had shot himself through the 
the head, after having prior to the entrance of Julian, mur- 
dered the Clerk, Mr. Owen Parker, by striking him on the 
bead with the bammer, and crushed in a dreadtul manner the 
whole of one side of his skull. Parker was struggling in the 
last agonies of death when he was discovered. We saw Dix 


, at about 4 o'clock yesterday, when he was still breathing, but 


he died about half an hour afterwards. Severn! qearis of 
blood had streamed from the dead and the dying. Mr. Julian's 


| wounds, ic is feared, are dangerous, but strong hopes are en- 
tertained that they are not so. 


The money drawer of the Bank was found open, and there 
is hitle doubt, that Capt. Dix entered the bank for the purpore 
of committing robbery. He has lived in this city for several 
years, and has generally been esteemed a respectable young 
gentleman, although we are informed that suspicion atteched 
to him two or three years ago in the affair of the robbery on 
board the steamboat Philadelphia. He was recently married, 
and has a highly respectable mother living in Wheeling. Mr. 
Parker, his victim, was a gentleman of high standing in this 


| city, and bas left a wife and several small children. Dix and 


Porker bad been regarded as intimate friends. 
[ Lousville Journal Jon. 6. 


|| P. &. This whole account is pronounced a fabrication. 


From Cawtox.—We have the Canton Register of Aug. 29 
a later paper than we have before received. The following 
are extracts. [Journal of Commerce. 
The tribute-bearer from Siam has arrived in Canton. On 
the 4th instant the presents were taken to the office of the 
deputy governor, and there submitted to the inspection of 
the local officers. The tribute-bearer was then forwarded 
under a military escort to Pekin. He is said to be, like all 
his predecessors, inordinately fond of smoking opium. 
The late measures of the Governor for the suppression of 
associated bands of robbers are anid to have been extremely 
severe, several tens of them have been taken and put in gaol. 
It is said that the writers in the public offices and the police 
runners are connected with the robbers, and they are all 
bound together by oaths. Many of these writers and police- 
men have run away. 


! 


Correct conduct in Sir John Colborne.—The Burlington 
(Vermont) Sentinel of the 12th inst. has the following. 

M. Stincheur, of Highgate, being in Montreal the other day 
was arrested, at the instignation of an offended sprig of roy- 

‘alty, and committed to jail, where he remained some twenty- 

fuurhours. The facts however coming to the knowledge of 

' Sir John Colborne, be immediately ordered Mr_S. released and 

| the loyal pimp committed in his stead. Good. 

j —____—_ 

Recession of Georgetown, D. C.—The Mayor of George- 
town has called a mecting for the purpose of taking into 
consideration “the improper and wanton interference with 
their property and constitutional rights, on the part of the 
people of some of the States, as evidenced by the petitions 
“ap J thrust upon Congress seeking the abolition of slavery 
in the District; and finally, to judge and determine the ex- 

iency, necessity, and importance of procuring a recession 





Rock Creek, to Mary [ Balt. Gazette. 


of that town and the my of Washington county west of 
and.” 


——— 
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LADIES’ FASHIONS IN PARIS FOR DECEEBRR. 


Proven aDE Dress.—Robe of ecru watered silk ; the skirt 
is trimmed with a deep flounce, concealing the edge of the 
dress} 8 second flounce, much narrower, is placed a little 
above it; each headed by a rouleau. Shawl of velvet, trim- 
med with sable fur; and small embroidered collar, with frill. 
Honnet of green velvet, with bird of paradise. 

Carriace Dress.—Robe of satin, trimmed with swans- 
down; and mantlet of pure velvet, with a collar of revers, 
trimmed with swansdown. Bonnet of blue pluche, ornamen- 
ted with an esprit. 

Evestnc Dress.—Robe of gray satin armure; the cor- 
sage a point, with folds en cur; and shirt sleves com 
of biasis, with long sleeve of tulle; deep flounce of dentelle 
Jesvie. Dress bornet of crape, with very long ostrich feathers 
and ornamented with blond lace. 

Boxxets —The most elegant bonnets have the fronts wide 
and low at the top, under this front is @ trimming of lace, of 
the Mary Stewart atyle, the lappets of which tie under the 
chin. Our Parisian neighbors have invented a bonnet which | 
they dignify by the name of Victoria bonret. It is a capote 
of satin, with full crown, without foundation ;*the front is quite 
«traight and descends low ; it has openings at different parts 
through which the bride of satin ribbon passes, and ties under 
the chin. 

Another Soldier of the Revolution Gone.—Died, on the 
§th inst. Col. William Lamar, of Allegany county, in the 83d 
year of his age. 

* Col. Lamar was a native of Frederick county, Maryland, 
and has been a resident amongst us for more than thirty years 
put. He entered the Revolutionary army shortly after the 
declaration of independence, in the 21st year of his age. He 
was appointed an ensign at the age of twenty-one, and not 
long afterwards he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant— 
then made quarter-master—and finally promoted to the rank 
of captain of the 7th Maryland regiment. The Col. was en- 
gaged in active service from the begining to the close of the 
Revolutionary war, and never returned to his home but once 
during the whole time, and then enjoyed but a very short res- 
pie from duty. He was engaged in every important battle | 
fught in the east until 1780. He was engaged at Harlem | 
Heights—at the * White Plains’—German Town—at Mon- | 
mouth—Siaaten Island, and at other places. In 1780 he | 
warched to the south, and at the battle of Camden was fight- | 
ing by the side of the brave De Kalb under whose immedi- 
ate commant he was when that lamented officer was killed. | 
With the southern army Col, Lamar remained as an active 
ot-er and until the close of the war. He was at the baule 
of Gaiiford Court House—at Eutaw—and assisted at the! 
capture of Forte Mout, Granby, and Watson. 

Ine desperate charge of the American troops at Guilford, | 
which turned the scale of battle in their favor, was ordered | 
by Gen. Gewen at the instance of Col. Lamar, whose suggee- | 
ton was communicated te the General through Major Ander- | 
son. At fort Mots the Colonel also distinguished himself by | 
suzgesting the plan for setting fire tothe fort, which wascom- | 
petely successiul, and in a few moments compelled the gar- | 
nson to surrender. The Colonel was also engaged at the 
vegeof* Ninety-Six,’ under General Greene. He had command 
of the mining party,—a brother officer of Virginia was asso- 
cated with him, but was compelled to withdraw on account 
of sickness. It was here the Colonel met Kosciusko, the im- 
mortal Polander, of whom he used to take great pleasure in 
relating the following anecdote. The Colonel being left inthe 
tole command of the mining party, was anxious to procure 
syne subaltera officer to assist him, Kosciusko hearing of 
‘ns immediately stepped forward and magnanimously offered 
to serve the Colonel in the capacity of a subaltern, and agreed 
‘oremain with him constantly for his reiief. The Colonel 
wed to say that he would not give Kosciosko fur any other | 
of -er in the army. 

Col. Lamat received several wounds in the battles of the 
Revolution. He was shot in the thigh at Guilford, and in 
tie breast at Eataw. Notwithstanding the many sofferings 
tod privations he had tw endure in the army, I have often 
heard him say that his time of service in the Revolution was 
*'ppy and joyous period of his life—that he had become 
‘nd of the changing scenea of military life, and was never 
disturbed by the least sense of its dangers. 





Quack Medicines.—The aivertisement of various quack 
medicines which are now in vogue, are well hit off in the 
following exteact from a puff in a late Cincinnati paper:— 
“One single pill, worn in each pocket, will instantly give 
tase and elasticity to the tightest pantaloons. A little quan- 
mi will create an appetite in the most delicate stomach, or 
Piysic a horss. They will also be found to give a rich flavor 
‘o apple dumplings, and a peeuliar zest to pickled oysters; 
they will thicken soup, reduce corpulent na, and ere 
excellent bait for mouse traps. One pill dissolved ina bucket 
of rain-water will be found a nerfectly water-proof lining for 
canal embankments; placed in steamboat boilers, they wi! 
efectually prevent their bursting, and greatly increase the 
‘peed of the boats, As for their medicinal qualities, thes 
Me justly entitled to be called ‘ Medicamentum Gracia Pro- 
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ually cool St. Anthony’s fire, and stop St. Vitus's dance ; they | 
purify the pimples in the small pox, and radiate the red gum 
in teething; they reduce white swellings, and cure the black | 
jaundice, blue devils, yellow, scarlet, or any other colored 
fevers; they cure also the thrush in children, and the pip in 
hens, the staggers in horses, and the nightmare in owls. But 
further enumeration is unnecessary ; suffice it to say that this, 
medicine is a combination upon new principles, discovered | 
by the present proprietor’s immortal grandmother, and are 
an exception to all the rules of science, common sense, and | 
experience ; so that while they are the most powerful agent in 
nature, revolutionizing the whole animal economy, and erad- | 
icating the most incurable diseases, they are at the same! 
time a perfectly innocent preparation, and may be taken with 
entire safety by the nursing infant~ -all powerful, all harmless.” 
Railroads.—Some idea of the profit of railroads may be! 
gathered from the fact of those in Pennsylvania paying good | 
dividends even in these hard times. In Schuylkill county, | 
the West Branch Rai!road pays eight per cent.; and Mill 
Creek six percent. These are for six months. The Pous-| 
ville Water Company, pays eight, und the Delaware Coal | 
Company five per cent. [Daily Whig. | 


—_—_-- j 
Allen Cotton was executed at Huntsville, Alabama, on the 
29th, for negro stealing. | 


A THOUGHT IN SOLITUDE. 


WueEnkk is the queenly ship, 
That in her beauty flew \ 
Over the harbor's dark green waves, 
To her home the deep and blae ? 
Like a bride she bounded forth, 
All resonant with glee ; | 
Proud were the men who guided her 
To combat with the sea. 


Can her high pride be tamed ? 
Where are her streamers gone ? 


eee ———— 


had all her geese stolen the preceding night. Meeting a laborer 
going to work, and thinking, from being wrapped up in his 
great coat, that he was unknown to the man, he inquired of 
him respecting the geese, and asked him if he knew what 
punishment would be inflicted on the offender who stole the 
geese from the common. The man answered, “ No.” “ Why, 
then, Lil tell you,” said his lordship; “ he would be trans- 
ree for seven years.” “If that is the case,” replied the 
aborer, ‘* I will thank your lordship to tell me what punish- 
ment the law would inflict on the man who stole the common 
from the geese 1” 








THE ALBION—NOTICE. 

Persons becoming subscribers to this Journal for one year, from 
and after this date, will be presented with a copy of the two superb 
plates that have been published in the course of the present year— 
These plates are—Iat, a view of the New Houses of the British Parlia- 
ment, and, 24, Miss Ellen Tree in the character of lon; both are en- 
gravings on steel, and d by an emi artist. The likeness 
of the celebrated actress is one of the best that has ever been present- 
ed to the public. Our Agents will please to bear this in mind. Terms 
of The Albion, Six Dollars per annum, payable in advance. If a Five 
Dollar bill be remitted to the Office in New-York, free of postage, the 
paper will be sent for ten months, including the plates above namod 
lp such cases, however, it is particularly requested that the bill so 
remitted should be on some one of the northern or eastern Banks. 

Jan. 20. 








fFRarcied, 
On the 10th inst. by Elder leaac N. Walter, Mr. Jephtha Saurin to 
Mies Aov Tennimore—all of this city. 
On Thuraday isst, by Rev. Dr. Knox, Mr. John H. Abeel to Miss 
Catharine E. Strobel. 
At Chatham, on the 3d instant, by Rev. J. Berger, Mr. Horace H. 


|| Reed of Amenia, Dutchess county, to Miss Mary E. Landon of the 


former place. 
At Kingston, Ulster Co. by the Rev. David Morris, Mr. Sylvanus 
H. Maxon to Mies Sarah Ana Styles. 





Nor the storm-wind’s awful tone? 
Where is the queenly ship, 
With her crew of gallant men? 
Are they in silence laid to sleep, 
But once to rise again? 


Or is she bounding on, 
As on that parting d»y ? 

Doth the noble bark, like one of life, i 

‘The skill of man obey’ 
Will she reach her destined haven, 

Whence bright eyes nightly far 
For her strain o'er the dreaded deep 

Towards the Western star? } 


} 
| 
Doth she lie where the south breeze cannet reach, 


Oh, there were hearts within her 
That warmly beat for me ; ' 
But their God and mine holds in his palm 
Their enemy, the sea. Metropolitan. 


Cart. Back—Exrtonixe ix Arnica ax Pensia.—Ata 
late meeting of the Geographical Society of London, the French 
gold medal, (value 1000 francs,) the third from that source 
to British navigators, was presented to Capt. Back.—Capt. 
Back, after returning thanks, proceded to detail sume of the 
circumstances of the late expedition, and was followed by Sir | 





Jobu Barrow, who passed a high eulogium on his skill unser | 
the trying circumstances in which his vessel and crew were 
placed. A communication was read from Capt. Alexander, | 
detailing his visit to the interior of South Africa, extending 
through a route of upwards of 4000 miles; as also a letter 
stating that Captain Burns had commenced a new route to) 
Persia. 





Luxurious Inpotexce.—lt is related of Goldsmith, as 
characteristic of his indolence and carelessness, that his mode 
of extinguishing his candle, which he used to keep burning 
when in bed until he was inclined to sleep, was by throwing 
his slipper at it, which, in consequence, was usually found in 
the morning lying near the overturned candlestick, daubed 
with grease. 





Sometuine ror Branpreta.—The Western rs fre- 
quently tell hard stories, but here's one from the Cincinnati | 
News, that takes the rag off the bush a little of the cleanest. | 
Some one has told us ofa man in Illinois, who had an attack | 
of the ague, severe beyond parallel. In endeavoring to sup- | 
port himself, he held on by one of the beams composing his | 
log house, and in an instant the whole frabric came tumbling 
upon him; and he only saved himself by shaking the off logs ; 
as fast as they fell. By taking one box of ** The Universal Pills,” 
a preparation little known in our quarter, he was not only 
cured himself, but every stick of timber in his habitation was, 
restored to its original position. 





Common Tuirves.—In consequence of the interest which 
the Lord Chancellor Camden took in behilf of Mr. Wilkes, 
he b 80 » that the parishioners of Chiselhurst, | 
where he resided, in the zenith of their patriotism, made him 
a present of ten acres of the common, on which the avenue 
leading to the seat now stands. His lordship wasa very early | 





riser, and was the first to discover, in one of his morning! 











um,’ i. a remedy approved by grace,'"—for they effect- 


walks, that a poor widow who resided on the common, had | 


|| Jan 20. 


|| chueetts, 


At Ellery, Chau. co. on the 4th inst. Mr. Phineas Barker of James- 
| town to Mise Harriet Blanchard of Ellery, 
| _ At Eliicott, same day, Mr. Wm. Blanchard of Ellery to Miss Laura 
| Messenger of Ellicott. 
| At Philadelphia, 4th inst. by Rev. Shae ieee. Mr. George 
| Guynet of this city, to Miss Helena Cany of Philadelphia. 
At Baltimore, &th inst. Rev. Levi P. Rowland of this city to Mrs. 


Mary A. Callender of the former place. 


Died, 
On Sunday last, Mr. Johu Robertson, aged 90 years. 
| Also, Joan, infant daughter of David Brotn, Jr 
| Also, William Henry, infant son of Charles Rogers. 
Oa Wednesday, Mary A. only child of Frauklio F. Fairman. 
At Kingston, Ulster Co. Peter Tappen, 46. 
At Ghent, 6tb inst. Laura, wife of Capt. Jonathan Nye, 27. 
At Claverack, Wm. H. Freeland, 35. 





—— —————EEE 


HE COPYRIGHT QUESTION.—This dav is published—A 
| PLEA FOR AUTHORS, AND THE RIGHTS OF LITERA- 
RY PROPERTY.—By an Amenican.—“ There is no truth more 
thoroughly established than that there exiets in the economy end 
| course of nature, an indissoluble union between virtue and happi- 
| ness; between duty and advantage; between the genuine maxims of 
| an honest and magnanimous policy, and the solid rewards of public 
| prosperity and felicity.” — Washtngton's Inaugural Address, 1789. Ad- 
| lard & Saunders, 46 Broadway. dan. 20-3t 


| 
IFE AND WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON —The Writiags 
of George Washington ; being his Correspondence, Addresses, 
Messages, and other papers, official and private; selected and pub- 
listed from the original manuscripts ; with a life of the author, notes 
and illustrations. By Jared Sparks. The publishers have great satis- 
faction in announcing that this extensive work has been brought to a 
| close, and thatthe first and twelfth volumes, which complete the series 
will be immediately given tothe public. The labor and time necessa- 
ly occupied in collecting and arranging the materials for this vast 
work, have exceeded thc expectations of the editor; but the public 
will have no occasion to regret thedelay which has attended its execu- 
ion, ina» much as the interest acd value of the work have thereby been 
| very much enhanced. 8. COLEMAN, 
Special Agent for New York, 114 Fulton st. 




















bf = EE NOTIONS.—This day received, Yankee Notions, a 

Medley, by Timothy Titterwell, Esq. ‘Juet a bit of cold beef, a 

| slice of bread and ale—walk in, gentlemen.’—Old Play. The trade 

supplied by GEO. 0. BARTLETT, 109 Fulton-street. 
jan, 24 


ARBER’S ELOCUTION.—An Introduction to the Grammar of 
Elocution, designed for the use of Schouls—By Jonathan Bar- 
| ber, Member of the Royal Coliege of Surgeons, London; late In- 
structor in Elocution ia Harvard University. Second edition, revi- 
sed and improved. The trade supplied by GEO. 0. BARTLETT, 
Jan. W3 No. 109 Fulton-street. 


ry\O BANKERS, MERCHANTS, AND BOOK-KEEPERS.—A 

new article—Mosley’s Silver Steel Pens. A very superior ar- 
ticle of English facture, isting of the Imperial Pen, Ladies’ 
Pen, Self-servated Slips, and Plaiu Slips, put up in excellent order 
on cards and boxes. The above Pens are for sale by GEO. O. BART- 
LETT, Agent for the Importer, and suppliéd only by him at No. 109 
Fulton-st. by the card or gross. Jan. 2014 


HE WHIG ALMANAC, AND POLITICIAN’S REGISTER 
FOR 1838—Cootaining full tables of the votes forPresident in, 
the several States by Counties, compared with the votes cast in the 
same Statesand Counties the present year, with a list of the chief Ex- 
ecutive and Judicial Officers of the United States, and the Members 
of Congress. Alsoa variety of anecdotes, bon mots, and other t- 
ical matters, beside the ee a DEAR oe. Nw a ul 
es —— 38 Gold-street. 
he Second Edition of the Whig Almanac is now published, 
ota returns of the November Elections in New-York, Massa- 
(rississippi and Michigan. They will be sold at the redu- 
ced price of $6 per hundred for cash. Orders received at the Office 
of the Now-Yorker. Dee. 30. 
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'Tis there in greves I often meet thee, 
And wander through the sylvan shade, 
While I im gentlest accents greet thee 
My own, my sweet, my constant maid: 
seme fountain fair reposing, 
Where ‘all are areund se wil ecems, 
We wait the goiden ovae closing. ere 
There, in the levely L of Dreams. 
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